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PREFATORY NOTE 


William Carlos Williams was born in Rutherford, New Jersey, in 
1883, nine years before Walt Whitman died in Camden, not very far 
away. Looking backward, there appears to be a qualitative connection 
in these circumstantial events. For Whitman in the nineteenth century, 
like Williams in the twentieth, was dedicated to a search for the Amer- 
ican grain. Whitman, Brooklyn-bred and the lover of metropoles, sought 
to define the American spirit through an incantatory summoning up 
of her myriad men, women, cows, horse-cars, mechanics, ferries, soldiers, 
bricklayers and birds, sought, somehow, to suggest the richness and 
flexibility of her landscape, customs and institutions through the sprawl- 
ing, ill-defined cadences of his impassioned inventories. Williams, bred 
in suburban Rutherford, inheriting a precise, business-like practicality 
from his English businessman father and a warm creative temper from 
his talented Martinique mother, dedicated himself to a similar search 
for definition. The difference was the artist’s eye (or, to use Herbert 
Read’s fresh phrase, “the innocent eye’’) which Williams brought to the 
task. It is true, of course, that Whitman had liberated America as sub- 
ject-matter. He had been the lover of America; Williams was to be its 
artist. Whitman tried through the primitive ritual of naming to conjure 
up America, to create an American universe. Williams, content to explore 
the local, to make from this source a language for poetry, and for Amer- 
ica, in penetrating locality achieves the universal. 

Yet, paradoxically, the cultural roots of Williams’ upbringing were 
closer to Emerson’s transcendentally oriented Unitarianism. William’s 
juvenilia, which will some day attract the attention of enterprising pub- 
lishers and scholars, are Emersonian not only in their epigrarnmatic 
essay-style but also in the homilizing ethico-aesthetic content. Williams 
does not appear to have read much Emerson and it is possible that the 
source of their mutuality was Unitarianism (in Emerson’s case a far 
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more basic and enduring well of value than the emphases on his trans- 
cendental sources would lead us to believe). For Williams’ parents were 
among the founders of the first Unitarian Church in Rutherford and 
Williams was a devout church-goer through his early young manhood. 
A significant preoccupation in these early unpublished writings is the con- 
cern to make some order from the tangled myths of American history. In- 
terestingly, Williams attempted to deal with these historical speculations 
in dramatic form. A long play, entitled A Nieuw Amsterdam Comedy 
(really a comedy of manners in the American grain), several one act 
plays with the American Revolution as background (one bearing the 
prophetic title Plums), all reveal a clearly feit need for defining the 
nature of the American past. We like to think this kind of need peculiar 
to the first-generation resident in any country; he needs to get his bear- 
ings, to see, as it were, what he has got into. Maybe so. At any rate, 
Williams was first-generation, the son of immigrants, and it was to be 
his necessity for defining “place,” for singing of a “local pride’ which 
was to make of him not America’s first regional poet, but, more usefully, 
one of her first and most unlocally American writers. 


It was a casual choice that decided Williams for medicine rather 
than dentistry. (Once, when a literary acquaintance congratulated Wil- 
liams on his luck in having escaped such professional ignominy, Wil- 
liams, with a look of gentle surprise, said, “Not at all. It would have 
worked out the same in the end.”) The years during which Williams did 
his pre-medical work at the University of Pennsylvania (those halcyon 
years when Ezra Pound and H. D. were creating a kind of left 
bank-ism of creative flurry there) were the last ones before which 
it became required to take a full liberal arts course before enter- 
ing the medical school. From the formal point of view, then, it might 
be said that Williams was poorly educated for a writer, for medicine 
notoriously lacks intellectual discipline. Williams’ thought of special- 
izing in surgery was abandoned in the face of a more engrossing 
study-—literature—and medicine had to be smuggled in whenever Ezra 
Pound and a poem were not in evidence. In spite of this, however, 
Williams was a successful student and made high grades. He was 
interested in music, played in Masque and Wig, fenced, was the 
“class artist” (his drawings for school publications are slight but charm- 
ing), and was known in his Yearbook for his “dark Spanish beauty.” He 
had had a year at a French boarding school in Switzerland, when he 
was thirteen, and after that at least six months at a Paris lycée. The 
mother, Paris-trained art-student that she had been, insisted that the two 
boys have that. Still, there is no evidence that Williams was thought to 
be an exotic at the University, although there is some evidence that his 
friend, Ezra Pound, was already so regarded. 


While it is true that Williams’ first literary plans seemed to lie with 
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the theatre (his brother was to be theatrical architect and Williams was 
to be playwright; plans were made and a repertory prepared), he de- 
cided early that medicine would earn him his living, in an honorable 
and useful fashion. That he saw the possibility of some conflict is indi- 
cated by the delightful “Le Medecin Malgré Lui” (1915) a wry Brown- 
ingesque monologue in which he argues: 


I suppose I should 

read the new books. 

If to this I added 

a bill at the tailor’s 

and at the cleaner’s 

grew a decent beard 
and cultivated a look 

of importance— 

Who can tell? I might be 
a credit to my Lady Happiness 
and never think anything 
but a white thought! 


In the thirty years of hard work since this poem was written, Williams 
may have been thinking other than white thoughts. But there is no 
doubt that he has been a credit to my Lady Happiness. He has been 
ministering to the needs of his working class clients in Rutherford, 
loved by them and owed money by them, he has become Chief Pedi- 
atrician at the Passaic General Hospital, and in between one patient 
and the next he has found time in his poorly furnished office and, less 
often, 


when I am fresh, in the morning, when 
my mind is clear and burning—to write. 


Like Anton Chekhov, another country doctor, he has demonstrated that 
it is not always bad for an artist to have two disciplines to hold him to 
one purpose. He has to his intent been true. And, like Chekhov, it is with 
great modesty that he describes his singleness of heart. A few years ago 
he wrote a friend: 


You see, as a writer I haven’t even begun tc do anything 
yet. All I’ve been able to achieve so far has been survival. 
My idea of myself as an artist is that of a man running as 
hard as he could put it from the wolves. I knew what it 
would be from the first and I was right. I made up my 
mind that I’d have to live to be very old, like Titian or the 
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Jap whose name I have forgotten, before I should be able to get 
into that peaceful country where I could sit down to the 
difficult task of composition. All I’ve accomplished so 

far is to build up a grand artist’s constitution, to be so 

tough that I could take it on the chin from anybody at any 
time and be able to come back in the last round and knock 
them out of the ring. 


This singleness of purpose has its most symbolic utterance in the long 
poem Paterson (projected for almost twenty years) of which Part One has 
just been published by New Directions, as well as in several verse plays 
which Williams has composed in recent years. Williams started out to 
be a playwright; it is my guess that the publication and/or production 
of A Dream of Love will prove that he is an excellent one. 


Poet, novelist, short-story writer, critic (a considerable and respect- 
able body of aesthetic could be got together from Williams’ widely scat- 
tered magazine contributions) and, in In the American Grain, brilliant 
historiographer and essayist, now playwright, Williams has never once 
betrayed the devotion to value, which might win him a wider audience 
and a fuller purse. The young poets of America are increasingly turn- 
ing to Williams, not for dogma nor for prestige-sanctions, but because 
his voice now is as fresh as ever it was only more vibrant, tough, and 
god-like in its American grain. The progress of the artist, as Nietszche 
urged, from the individual (subjective) to the societal (objective) and 
thence to the universal (mythological)-—-that has been the direction of 
Williams’ growth. To-day, at sixty-three, he stands, like Yeats and 
Hardy at that age, at the threshold of a new and exciting career in 
letters. It is a career which, like theirs, promises to be a discovery of 
his most profound self, a discovery which, like his own vision of Co- 
lumbus’ discovery of the Indies, will be “as the achievement of a flower, 
pure, white, wax-like and fragrant.” 


It is unfortunate that an essay dealing with Williams’ novels and 
other prose work did not reach the editors in time for inclusion here. 
It is to be hoped that this omission will be repaired elsewhere. 


ae Ss 
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William Carlos Williams 
CHORAL: THE PINK CHURCH 


Pink as a dawn in Galilee 
whose stabbing fingers routed 
Aeschylus and murder blinked . 


—and tho’ I remember little 
as names go, 

the thrust of that first light 
was to me 
as through a heart 
of jade— 


as chinese as you please 
but not by that—remote. 


Now, 
the Pink Church 
trembles 
to the light (of dawn) again, 
rigors of more 
than sh’d wisely 
be said at one stroke, 
singing! 
Covertly. 
Subdued. 


Sing! 
transparent to the light 
through which the light 
shines, through the stone, 
until 
the stone-light glows, 
pink jade 
—that is the light and is 
a stone 
and is a church—if the image 


MOM ys 


as at a breath a face glows 


and fades! 
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Come all ye aberrant, 
drunks, prostitutes, 
Surrealists— 

Gide and— 

Proust’s memory (in a cork 
diving suit 

lcoking under the sea 

of silence) 
to bear witness: 


Man is not sinful .. . unless 
he sin! 


—Poe, Whitman, Baudelaire 
the saints 
of this calendar. 


Oh ladies whose beds 
your 

husbands defile! man, man 
is the bringer 
of pure delights 
to you! 


Who else? 


And there stand 
the-banded-together 
in the name of 

the Philosophy Dep’ts 


wondering at the nature 
of the stuff 
poured into 
the urinals 
OL Custom an. 


O Dewey! (John) 
O James! (William) 
O Whitehead! 
teach well! 


—above and beyond 
your teaching stands 


the Pink Church: 
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the nipples of 
a woman who never 
bore a 
Childwaere 


Oh what new vows shall 
we swear to make all swearing 
futile: 
the fool 
the mentally deranged 
the suicide? 


—suckled of its pink delight 


And beyond them all whine 
the slaughtered, the famished 
and the lonely— 

the holy church of 
their minds singing madly 

in tune, its stones 
sibilant and roaring— 


Soft, voiceds. . 
To which, double bass: 


A torch to a heap 
of new oak branches 
under the tied feet of 
Michael Servitus. 


Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your 

Father in Heaven 

is perfect 


And all you liveried bastards, 
all (tho’ pardon me 
all you who come 
rightly under that holy 
term) 


Harken! 


—perfect as the pink and 
rounded breasts of a virgin! 
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Scream it in 

their stupid ears— 
plugged by wads of 
newspulp— 


Joy! Joy! 
—out of Elysium! 


—chanted loud as a chorus from 
the Agonistes— 
Milton, the unrhymer, 
singing among 
thetresties. 


like a Communist. 


Parker Tyler 
THE POET OF PATERSON BOOK ONE 


I 


To define the lyric form of poetry in distinction to the epic or 
mythic form, one would have to say that the lyric is limited to the cele- 
bration of a moment or an emotional episode—at the most elaborate, of 
a familiarly recurrent mood; on the other hand, the epic, presenting 
life as a whole, and emphasizing what is universal or profoundly mean- 
ingful and typical in humanity, inclines to the mythical. William Carlos 
Williams, from the beginning of his career, has been distinctive in lyric 
capacity because, rather than draw down “universal” moods from tradi- 
tion, rather than give form to the emotions of love, sorrow, pity, and 
terror, he has assumed the viewpoint of an observer of facts. Like the 
imagists with whom he first aligned himself, it was the concrete, the 
data of experience, which interested him, rather than the verbalized sen- 
sations which poets derive from the data of experience. 


In 1940, I expressed this same thought rather overspecially thus: 
“Dr. Williams pities the floating population of images and gives them 
an excellent home in his verse.” My general theme in the essay in 
which this statement appeared was the plethora of experiential data 
in ratio to the success with which modern poets had “localized” data 
into schemes of value. Hence Dr. Williams’ response to the poetical 
situation around 1912 (dawn of the American poetic renaissance) was 
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that of a poet eager, not to arrive at rhetorical formulas—as was later, 
for instance, Hart Crane—or to develop an individual music, but to ex- 
press the quiddity or “whatness” of the American environment. 


In practice, Williams reversed the orientation of Mr. Eliot’s objec- 
tive-correlative by trying to piece together, in an inspired “jig-saw” 
fashion, the picture of the material out of which American poets should 
write their poetry. If addressed by the criticism of the Eliotian objective- 
correlative, Dr. Williams could only defend this view by saying: “My 
theory of poetry was that it arises from immediate environment, and in 
the case of my environment, America, the poetic formulas for familiar 
(or “objective-correlative”) emotions did not exist. Why not? Because 
the emotions themselves, and the very imagery of their implicit situa- 
tions, were elusive and unformed.” This theory is the inevitability of Dr. 
Williams’ style. This style was a radical effort to establish the concrete 
elements from which feelings arise, in the sense that a cry arises from 
a person in one specific situation and in no other. If the situation is 
not self-evident, the “cry” is hollow: musical in the limited, abstract 
sense. The Swinburnian “voice” in poetry is the effeteness of the objec- 
tive-correlative; nothing but the “cry,” the typical epithet and the closed 
vocabulary, emerges. Twentieth-century poetry, not only here but also in 
France and England, was a reaction against the Swinburnian voice, au- 
thentic in itself but inapplicable to human development. 


The last and most bravura effeteness of poetic tradition was in the 
high art of Mallarmé’s memory-mechanism, which compressed and el- 
lipsized the situation from which the emotion was derived into what 
might be termed a capsule synthesis of image and emotional reaction. A 
correlation which, I believe, has gone unnoticed is that Williams is a 
naive or imagistic “Mallarmé.” Assuredly, the lyrics of both reveal the 
same smallness of physical area, the same concentration on a very simple, 
typical, and vivid gesture, stated by both elliptically. The great differ- 
ence is the assurance of Mallarmé’s emotional reaction, the demonstra- 
tion—absent from Williams—that art is “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.” Williams’ “poetic evidence” is not essentially transformed by 
the symbolic formulas of language, remaining often brutally untrans- 
formed. Reading a Williams lyric, we are in the presence of the action 
or of the object in a sense in which we definitely are not while reading 
a Mallarmé lyric. In Williams’ case there is effort to recreate the 
physical décor, the concrete scene, whereas Mallarmé writes precisely to 
disguise the physical event and replace it with a formula of sensation. 

For this reason, I feel that William Carlos Williams has always 
been progressing towards a poetry whose form finally stands revealed 
in his latest volume, Paterson (Book I), a poetry that is mythical while 
being epic only in the Joycean sense of Finnegans Wake. The obvious 
parallel between Joyce’s Finnegan dreaming of the Liffey and Williams’ 
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Patersonized man, lying ‘“‘cn his right side, head near the thunder of the 
waters filling his dreams!” is not to be ignored. Yet while Joyce ap- 
proached his transcendence of narrative action through all the incidental 
conventions of drama and novel, Williams has remained exclusively with- 
in the data-collecting definition of the lyric. 


ie 


Williams’ major intuition as an American poet is, in a sense, the 
same poetic intuition as Melville’s when he wrote Moby Dick and 
Whitman’s when he wrote Leaves of Grass. Different as these two 
elements of comparison are, both fail beside the point of an American 
myth because, in Melville’s case, the action is literally “at sea,” yet the 
voyage is not Ulyssean or epic (for it ends in irretrievable disaster), and 
because Whitman’s nuclear weakness was, oddly enough, the attitude of 
passivity; there is no particular action in Whitman’s poems, only typicai 
action; no special situations, only “universally” common situations; and 
in the purely dramatic sense, no situations at all.* Overall yea-saying of 
Whitman’s kind is wholly irrelevant to the epic and the myth, not to 
mention the drama, because myth and epic are records of the struggle 
of men with the individual forms of their destiny. It was the American 
ground so clear of dominant myth that invited Whitman’s wonderful 
“barbaric yawp” to sound in the echoing wilderness of American cul- 
ture. For if America had had even one dominant myth, one great formal 
epic, Whitman would have been impossible. Whitman is the great ani- 
mal energy of the Hero exercising his limbs, but doing so narcissistically 
in a void of culture, as professional strong men exhibit their muscles in 
a void of nothing-to-do. 

No doubt, the beginnings of a myth, deistic myths, included, are a 
place, a locale, and the social rituals of that place. Whitman actually 
had no sense of place; to him, America was a field, an expanse of earth 
like any other expanse of earth on this planct. His people have, not 
social habits, but animal habits. The epic and the myth are bound up 
with the social, with the spider of the single soul in the web of society— 
that web theoretically of one’s own making, but in the center of which 
the individual, through human birth, finds himself, imagining—some- 
what naively—that the web is totally the work of his mother and father; 
but only he is their work, tradition made the web. This is the situation 
of both Oedipus and Ulysses—not to mention Hamlet. During all these 
years, Williams has used the eyes and ears of a native of an American 
city who has rejected the social rituals as they exist on the surface, and 
tried to observe, ritually and “religiously,” the fugitive forms of behavior 
not accepted as ritual. That ritual which secretly Williams has always 


* Only Linceln’s death seems to have provided Whitman with an outstanding 
exception to this rule. 
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recognized, however, is the same that Joyce consistently if deceptively had 
in mind through all his works: the universal ritual of the dream. Joyce’s 
Ulyssean epic was compact of all manner of devices that actually were 
but forms of contemplation substituting for the decisive importance of 
epic action (Hamlet is the “spider” of this “web”) ; the climax is Molly 
Bloom’s trance-like interior monologue, a most logical link with Fin- 
negan’s trans-conscious unconscious. Always, Joyce put literary forms 
between the reader and the action; these forms had to be burned out of 
his consciousness before he arrived at the true type of action inspiring 
them: dreamed rather than epic action. 


Dr. Williams’ situation is Finnegan’s situation. It is that of the 
epic, or myth, hero who dreams his action to the extent that it ceases to 
be individually his and becomes also that of others. If Joyce felt he 
must express Finnegan’s soul with the linguistic means of all men every- 
where, Dr. Williams has had the authentically virgin necessity to reach 
only to the limits of the American language within his physical environs: 
the place where he dwells, delivers babies, dreams, loves, is father and 
husband. Yet as Oedipus and Finnegan had a personal mystery, so has 
Dr. Williams. The story of this mystery is enmeshed in the poem he 
has begun with this book. All typical myths begin by being personal 
myths. It is the necessity to write his “story” that makes Dr. Williams, 
at last, a mythic poet. The great rarity of his act must compel a com- 
mensurate investigation of it: an investigation which can only be begun 
here, as the poem itself has only begun it with the close of this volume. 


Il 


Parallel with the distinction between lyric and myth, there might 
be defined a corresponding duo in respect to essence or motivation, In 
denoting song (either celebration or lament, in polar emotional terms), 
the lyric contains imagery not only simple but of obvious “musical” 
tenor. As I have said, Dr. Williams’ lyrics replaced emotional style with 
scientific style: replaced a clearcut feeling with a clearcut image. Thus 
his lyrics were very suggestive rather than transparent; as in narrative 
action and description of human behavior, they connoted rather than 
denoted feeling. So to the best of these lyrics attaches a certain mystery 
—not of obscurity but of fragmentariness, pathos tinged with irony being 
the general mood indicated. But more especially speaking, a particular 
feeling may be isolated in Dr. Williams’ imagistic lyric—not the ratner 
cold data of the neoclassic H.D. or the lush decoration of Amy Lowell, 
nor yet the socio-satiric datum of Pound that led to Eliot’s sardonic lyric 
(even though Williams has occasionally been roughly sardonic himself Ne 
This is something peculiar to Williams and indeed characteristic of the 
Doctor. 1 would call it materialistic sadness, a distinctive celebration 
of the Blossom of Life whose final seed is Death, the death that somehow 
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reveals, with an ambiguous gesture to which Williams is very sensitive, 
its own “health” in the midst of the most positive life. 

I have always remembered an extreme example of Dr. Williams’ 
art, the little poem about the plums which he takes from the icebox, 
and it was not till beginning this essay that I realized that the pristine 
“life” of the plums was doubly negated by the refrigeration and the 
epicurean joy of their destroyer: the poet. The curious irony was that 
precisely that which preserved them and increased the deliciousness of 
their perfection (the refrigeration) contained in its essence the sensuous 
quality most closely associated with death: coldness. So the plums’ 
“death” (or formal disappearance and disintegration) was symbolically 
anticipated in the icy charm of their living flesh... This is, I believe, the 
exact pathos of this brief poem, and rudimentarily illustrates Williams’ 
poetic materialism. Assuredly, this materialism is typical of a “man of 
science,” someone whose sensibility must be frozen, as food itself is frozen, 
to preserve it. Can we not call Williams’ poetry a kind of antidote to 
his human sensibility as a doctor: an inoculation conditioning the “blood 
heat” of his emotions? 

The mystery somehow inherent and implicit in his most memorable 
vignette is that of a growingly positive and grand, epical and “scenic,” 
realization of the life-death, sickness-health paradox of all living things. 
In the highest sense of man’s nature, the spiritual, the ultimate moment 
of death is symbolized in an unlimited variety of ways; physical disease 
is one of these ways, physical monstrosity another; and especially-—as 
we find here—the latter, for the monstrous can be accepted as an out- 
ward symbolic form of spiritual cancer or of emotional fracture and 
inflammation. 

We receive notice of the scope of these motifs among the earliest 
pages of the poem. Man is “like a city,” woman “like a flower’—she, 
indeed, like all nature: “The Park’s her head, carved, above the Falls, 
by the quiet river.” Suddenly, with Williams’ inspired sense of surprise, 
the city and surrounding nature become symbols, vehicles, and even 
desirers, of “the miraculous,” which we learn at once, significantly, is 
virtually the same as the monstrous: ‘fa monster in human form’? whose 
face (“A wonder! A wondcr!’’) is as long as the rest of his body, being 
27 inches. ‘The sound of the Falls suggests “the Furies” as guardian 
spirits. ‘Then, as often before more implicitly, Williams names his theme 
of “violence,” and finally language itself becomes the last fruition of 
human energy. Yet “The language is missing them (the people) they 
die also incommunicado”—e.g., die with the inarticulacy of things— 
‘they do not know the words or have not the courage to use them . 
They may look at the torrent in their minds and it is foreign to them.” 
Thus, man and woman give birth to the monster without knowing it 
is theirs. As the poem goes on to reveal, the Passaic River with its 
“articulate” Falls is the background or element of fantastic adventures, 
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suicides, and drowned corpses; so the water’s “speech,” nevertheless, 
has blind significance for the actual citizens of Paterson; events occur- 
ring by the river, in it, and in the air over it, become legendary, frought 
with the fatality of love and death. Yet only in the sound of the Falls 
do these legends seem to continue to express their existence. The watery 
speech has a kind of magic, a magnetic charm, as when it seems to mes- 
merize Sam Patch, the great local high-diver, and at last he takes a 
fatal plunge into the icy water of the River. 

Dr. Williams is the poet who hears this speech and would accept it 
specifically as the musical element of his dream-data. That he himself is 
the dreamer here is clear, if not from the poem, certainiy from the 
prefatory note: “This is the first part of a long poem in four parts— 
that a man in himself is a city, beginning, seeking, achieving and con- 
cluding his life in ways which the various aspects of a city may embody 
—if imaginatively conceived—any city, all the details of which may be 
made to voice his most intimate convictions.” Two important inferences 
appear: Although the “man” must necessarily be the poet himself, as 
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well as others, just as Finnegan “is” Joyce, it is not exactly his own 
dream he is having, but the “city’s,” and yet perforce we find in the 
speech of this poem, interlarded with prose quotations of the river 
legends, personal, subjective speech that is the sibylline enunciation of the 
city’s dream rather than its interpretation. It is odd to reflect on the 
motivations of a poet who thus keeps separate any purely individual 
dream of his from the collective dream of a “man” who is a “city.” The 
Falls babble violently of the city’s dreams. Dr. Williams is not the 
psychoanalyst to accept it as obligatory to analyze the meaning of that 
“dream” enunciated by the Falls only in sonorous enigmas; rather, 
poetic speech becomes a speech whose sibylline character offers at least 
symbolic clues instead of a sterilely blind music. 

Here incisively Dr. Williams states at once the limitation of his epic 
motivation and the extravagance of his lyric motivation. Just as occa- 
sionally, as in the superb accounts of the African chief’s “first wife,” the 
poem hints of something specific in the poet’s personal dream, mingling 
with the dream of all other male citizens, the prose accounts of “‘miracu- 
lous” objective happenings often suggest the kind of data-collecting that 
has cccupied Williams so much in his past lyrics; and, as if to confirm 
this, there are sections including what precisely might be termed “data- 
collecting in verse,” representing direct observation of folk behavior and 
transcripts of popular idiom, some of such passages having appeared in 
Dr. Williams’ previous book, The Broken Span (1941). 


IV 
The scheme that might be read into Dr. Williams’ epic poem, begun 
with this volume, is a remarkable and fascinating one: all this data, 
organized into a verse-prose structure, might be defined as objective-cor- 
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relative situations, occupying not the sphere of external and consciously 
registered factuality meant by Eliot, but rather the incoherent realm of 
“internal” dream-action—an element “objective,” so to speak, only as a 
sign is objective, irrespective of the emotion it denotes. Namely, it is 
objective as a symbol; it is a form of speech, not speech-substance, as 
water “speaks” without “saying anything,” remaining wholly a “musical” 
phenomenon. 

As a symbolic poem, therefore, Paterson (Book I) depends for its 
ultimate coherence on a yet-to-be-disclosed myth, whose narrative action, 
from point to point, is visibly complex and obscure. Of course, if the 
poem is to be considered symbolic on the metaphysical level, it can be 
accepted only as dream narrative—indeed, this seems Williams’ design. 
But we can merely guess how the city’s collective dream is to be reduced, 
not necessarily to Williams’ own dream, but at least to the dream of an 
individual, a man, who has his own story, and no other’s. In brief, how 
can the dreams or dreamish legends of a city be, in the end, enly oxe 
dream, with its meaning available on a limited but ordered number of 
symbolic levels? 

I realize that I have already committed myself to the assumption 
that this book is Dr. Williams’ “story.” I do not see how we can avoid 
inferring, from the form and integument of his poem, that he, the in- 
dividual poet, is primarily the dreamer, and that what he has done is 
“make up” a dream he never had from the objective events taking 
place around the River and its Falls. Consequently, since these events 
—mysterious, fatal, monstrous—are but elaborate material of the kind 
Dr. Williams has always expressed within the pathetic mythos of his 
lyrics, I think we can consider the poet as making a kind of confession, 
announcing that his “epic-mythic” interest in lyrical subjects has its 
origin in the symbolic status they have in his own submerged, past emo- 
tional life: a symbolic status inaccessible to the reader. The implicit and 
half-concealed story of these mythicized lyrics of Paterson (Book 1) 
corresponds both in emotional quality (their ominous “magic”) and 
their data to the poet’s own implicit story. Ultimately, they appear in- 
distinct and incoherent because Dr. Williams’ own life-story (at least on 
the poetic level) appears to him in this way. What he can be sure of 
—which is his great feat as a poet—is the exhaustively penetrating qual- 
ity of his pathos—a muted, ironic quality, as I have said; one grieved 
at the robust confidence of life because quick to perceive the paradoxical 
masquerade of death. And yet what could induce a man to imagine 
himself as a city (e.g., as a great number of men not himself) excepting 
a neurosis? 


Alas, a man can only represent or symbolically replace a city if he 
rules it, leads it, is responsible for its destiny, as we see Oedipus respon- 
sible for Thebes’ destiny. However, I would say a dceply personal story 
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is concealed here, hidden as “the man” is hidden in “the doctor,” who 
(in Dr. Williams’ case) may hallucinate himself as “healer” of a city’s 
“spiritual pains.” If Dr. Williams has chosen an ambidextrous technique, 
whose full effectiveness may not yet be evident, this does not prevent 
us from divining many subtle cross-references, a three-dimensional pat- 
terning of symbols, that may hide a lean, a stark, drama: one, indeed, of a 
man who, even as Oedipus, will not consciously systematize the signs be- 
cause he does not want to believe in their coherent message. After all, 
Oedipus, the man who lived his dream, did not also write it, and perhaps 
he did not write it because he hallucinated himself as a “city.” In the 
labyrinth of a city and its environs, the individual is in danger of be- 
coming lost. 

Poetry, for Williams, is Theseus’ thread . . . The force and fresh- 
ness of everything Williams writés attests to the durability of that thread. 


William Carlos Williams 
APPROACH TO A CITY 


Getting through with the world— 
I never tire of the mystery 
of these streets: the three baskets 
of dried flowers in the high 


bar-room window, the gulls wheeling 
above the factory, the dirty 
snow—the humility of the snow that 
silvers everything and is 


rampled and lined with use—yet 
falls again, the silent birds 

on the still wires of the sky, the blur 
of wings as they take off 


together. The flags in the heavy 
air move against a leaden 
ground—the snow 

pencilled with the stubble of old 


weeds: I never tire of these sights 
but refresh myself there 

always for there is small holiness 
to be found in greater things 
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William Carlos Williams 
THE BUILD-UP 


Chapter I 

Waiting, that’s the most terrible word in the language. Its very 
color or colorlessness, the analogue of white, has the same forbid- 
ding sense which Hudson discovered there among birds and flowers. 
Its very compounds, such a one as waiting-room—that faceless mass of 
nonexistences, the boredom, the futility, the cigarette butts, screaming 
children—whimpering, drab—makeup smeared, shoes unpolished, fills us 
with dread. To a child, as the clock moves, one of his deepest memories, 
or her deepest, is of when they lengthened the lunch-hour to an hour and 
a quarter instead of the conventional hour—increasing the afternoon 
school session by that much—or, better said, by postponing the release 
after the afternoon session from 3 to 3:15—the injury to the attention 
never to be forgotten. 

Flossie was waiting to grow up. All the happiness of childhood— 
or happinesses, are bordered in black by that crushing weight of waiting— 
and ultimate disappointment. For the time has passed while we are 
waiting. We must develop the Emily Dickinson sense of ‘“‘accomplish- 
ment,” that false dawn of the setting sun. And be artists of the soul. 
Falsehood is the natural flower of such vines. Children lie naturally. 
Flossie did. To keep, to keep the “thing,” the nameless thing that never 
waits. Never. 

Destroy all schools, made for the convenience of adults. Waiting-mills. 
That’s all they are. Geared down to the decay of minds. School and 
the devices of such discipline destroy the race. 

As they drove in the livery coach from the temporary residence in 
Hackensack she had insisted on bringing along with her one prize posses- 
sion, Pully, the cat. It wasn’t pussy, it was Pully, definitely and distinctly 
and she clung to him with desperation. Pully, in her lap, her hands sunk 
in his fur. With Pully along the trip was a sigh, a skip, nothing at all. 
Without him—death. 

They were jogging on in the hack—Hackensack. That’s funny. 


Top left: Williams’ father, W. C. Williams, mother, and brother Ed on their back stoop, 
131 West Passaic Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey, where Williams grew up. Taken at 
the time of his graduation from Medical School, 1906. Age 23. Top right: In Williams’ 
son Paul's back yard last summer (1946) with his grandchildren: Suzanne, left, and 
Poul, on his back. Age 63. Middle left: As interne at Nursery and Child's Hospital, 
corner of West Sixty-first Street and Tenth Avenue (Hell's Kitchen) 1908. Baby Levy in 
his arms, Middle right: At Villefranche-sur-mer, France, 1924. Robert McAlmon, Williams’ 
wife, Flossie, and W. C. Williams. Lower: Savin Rock, Amusement Park, West Haven, 
Connecticut. "Pictures while you wait'' (post card). Williams’ son, Wm. E. Williams, 
W. C. Williams and second son, Paul H. Williams. 1932. Photograph taken against 
commercial back-drop. 
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Jogging on in the hack along the Meadow Road they passed one of the 
brownstone farm houses of the early settlers. 

Now that’s where I’d like to live. 

Is that so? 

They’re beautiful. 

You can have them, They’re damp in summer and—cold in winter 
and what are you going to do with the second floor? They never had 
room enough up there to stand up in. 

They had to have it that way to keep warm. 

And they were always cold or too hot. 

You can sleep better that way—with the snow drifted in over the 
blanket in the morning, over the coverlet. 

You can have that today in Vermont—if you want it. Not me. 

George Washington (and his men!) came also along this road, so 
the sign said, on his retreat from California. 

What? 

I mean Fort Lee. 

But that was November. This was... . 

Listen to that little bird! I wonder what it is. How he sings. 
Clipeety clop, clip, clop, intoned the horse’s feet. A song-sparrow, I 
think. 

Did you bring lunch? said the fat auntie. She was as always the 
prime mover in these situations—migrations might be the better word, 
she who was so little migratory. 

Hurry! Hurry! It had begun to rain again. Why did it have to 
rain today? Gurlie grabbed the cloth strap and pulled up the window 
on her side just as the rain splashed against it in a sudden gush, the side 
toward the flat meadow land, the east. Pull up your window! 

It isn’t coming in here. 

Pull it up I tell you. Haven’t you any brains? We'll all be soaked. 
Thus the adult makes a fool of himself and children look at us amazed. 
No rain was striking in from that side. 

But Gurlie, we’ll suffocate in here. Let it down a little bit at the 
top. Look at those poor blossom trees. The rain was pelting down 
heavily now as they passed an old Dutch house with a beautiful sloping 
lawn and at the side of the house, close to the wall, a peach tree in full 
blossom. 

Look at that box! It was really impressive against the house by the 
front stoop, as they call it here. 

Nonsense, said Gurlie, I can’t see anything. 

Neither could Flossie, nothing of the sort in sight, so she changed 
her interest as children will do, trying to see what had happened to 
the coachman. He seemed not to notice the rain which rattled on the 
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roof of the coach in slashes and lulls, the wind sometimes shaking the 
whole vehicle which kept moving along, notwithstanding, steadily in its 
course. 

Didn’t that come suddenly! said the fat auntie. Why I thought 
the sun was coming out. 

It was out, said Gurlie. I suppose everything we’ve got’s being 
soaked. For they were being followed down by the van containing the 
furniture, not a very satisfactory looking van as they saw it packed with 
nothing but a tarpaulin strapped across the back for protection with 
assurances from the movers that everything would be all right. 

The inside of the coach smelled stale of dust and horse hair to say 
nothing of the cat and the violets, crushed on the seat now, which little 
Flossie had insisted on bringing with her also as a last souvenir of the 
happy day she had spent, before leaving Hackensack, in Mrs. Waldron’s 
garden. Mrs. Waldron had a back yard full of sweet violets, or so 
Flossie believed, acres of them it seemed—in her small imagination— 
though this could not possibly have been the case in that small kitchen 
garden. But the garden scented the mind of the little girl who had one 
day discovered the flowers there—just yesterday, so it seemed. There 
they were, intense clusters of the low purple flowers and, wonder of 
wonders, Mrs. Waldron had come out herself while Flossie started 
shyly to move away and told her she could have all she wanted of them. 

Pick all you want and take them home to your mother if you will 
pick some for me too, please. I have all I can ever use and there will be 
more tomorrow. So Flossie had bathed more than once in that sense of 
generous perfume which her own hands could touch and pluck to hec 
heart’s desire. Entranced she had moved with Mrs. Waldron standing 
there, picking the fragrance of that garden whose owner was a goddess. 
Now she was leaving that world to go into another, exciting in its vague- 
ness and distance from all she had begun to love. 

It was close to the May of the year. You better take a coach, Joe 
had cautioned them. Otherwise you'll have to go to Jersey City on the 
train, wait in‘*that room, take another train, change cars with all that 
baggage. Agh, it isn’t worth the difference. Take a coach. Spend 
the money. 

You better give me enough then, said Gurlie. 

How much have you got already? 

I don’t want to be short of money. You better give me a ten 
dollar bill. And some change. 

I'll go down to the livery stable and arrange for it there myself. 

Come on, Gurlie insisted, who do you think I am? So Joe gave her 
a few bills and went off to the city. 

The rain had stopped as quickly as it had started and the sun 
came out. Gurlie was the first to let down her window. Oh what a 
relief! Es stinkt! The little girls giggled. The sweet air of the after- 
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storm earth blew in their faces. Pully struggled in the old shawl in which 
Flossie had wrapped him but she hung on for dear life and he, puffing, 
with the tip of his pink tongue sticking out subsided again, watchfully 
growling under his breath. 

You’ll kill him, said Gurlie. Why did you have to bring that stupid 
cat? said she. We could have left him there just as well as not. 

That would have been cruel, said the fat auntie. 

Agh, someone would have found him. He had plenty of homes 
he could have gone to. Open the door and let him go. He’ll be sick 
in here and mess us all up. I think he’s done something already. 

Flossie closed her ears, dreading what would come next. But she 
held on. Nothing happened. Her heart quieted again as the wobbly 
coach moved steadily ahead. It had a peculiar swing to it that you had 
to get a little used to. The back swung slightly from side to side as the 
old horse began to trot on the down-hill into the town that was approach- 
ing, the small shop windows on either side seeming quaintly old-world 
as the two women and the little girls looked out curiously. Right, left, 
right, left, the coach swung so that all the heads in it wobbled a little 
also adjusting themselves to the jostling. 

Lottie noticed it first and thought it very funny. She said nothing 
but looked from one to the other amused to see all the heads jiggle 
joggle as they went along. Whew! it’s getting hot in here, said Gurlie. 
I wish to God we’d get there. What is this on the seat? She picked up 
the limp violets and threw them out the window. Flossie noticed that 
two of the flowers had escaped under the edges of the fat auntie’s 
ample skirt. She said nothing. 

Have you got the keys? 

What keys? 

To the house. I hope so. Gurlie started furiously to dig into the 
bottom of her hand-bag. Yes. 

I hope they’re the ones. 

Whew! That old horse. Phew! Who was that? Was that the 
cat? Nobody said a word. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Lottie looked at Flossie, Flossie looked at Lottie. They both shook 
their heads. Now they were going over cobble stones and the racket in 
the cab was intense, you felt as though your teeth were on edge. But they 
liked it. It was funny. Everything was funny at that moment for some 
reason and the two girls started giggling. 

Stop that nonsense. 

Oh leave them alone, said the fat auntie. Look there’s a Catholic 
church, she said. Flossie and Lottie looked quickly to see what the fat 
Auntie had so identified but they couldn’t see a thing. They wondered 
how the Auntie knew all that. Lottie even turned around after they 
had passed and stared out of the window at the back of the coach. 

Keep your dirty feet down, said Gurlie. 
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But she had seen the retreating street, still running with dirty 
brown water and on one side a church with a tower and a cross on top. 
But how can you tell it’s Catholic? she wondered. She gave it up, in 
fact she felt a little sick to her stomach. I feel sick, she said to the 
occupants of the coach in general. 

Ach Gott! that too, said Gurlie. Sit down. No wonder you’re sick 
if you keep jiggling around that way. Sit down and put your feet 
where they belong. . 

She didn’t know that her feet belonged in any particular place— 
anyhow, why? But she sat down and the fat auntie who had been 
fumbling in her own etui unexpectedly put a bottle of smelling salts 
under Lottie’s nose which made her jump back in surprise, her eyes 
watering. 

Smell it, said the fat auntie. Gently. Gently, come on. It will do 
you good. It was in a green bottle. Lottie sniffed more gently, gingerly 
this time and felt better. It smelled like—violets. 

Flossie knew better, leaning over to try it too. But it was nice. 
Only it wasn’t violets. She chuckled to herself. She knew what violets 
smelled like! Pully began to struggle again. 

Give some to him, said Gurlie chuckling to herself. Maybe it'll fix 
him too. Here, let me smell it and she grabbed the bottle of smelling 
salts from her sister and took two or three good whiffs. Where did you 
get that? she said. It’s stale. Pouff, cheap stuff. 

It is not cheap stuff, said her sister. It’s the best that can be bought. 
As a matter of fact you can see where it came from. Paris. 

Agh, they always put that on the labels. 

Not this. I bought it myself on the Rue Royale last year. 

All right, said Gurlie. Let me have another smell. Agh, they 
cheated you. It’s no good. 

It’s the finest you can buy, said Olga. It’s the same place al! the 
millionaires go. Gurlie laughed. Those people have cheap things too 
with the same labels on for people who don’t know. Don’t tell me. I 
know them. You should let me buy things for you when you want 
something good. 

You!? said her sister. What do you know? Have you been to 
Paris in your dreams? , 

Huh, Paris. What’s Paris? I’m going everywhere in a few years. 
Wherever I want to go. But I want to settle down first, I’m sick of 
moving around. I want to take it easy until these things, pointing to the 
girls, grow up. Then I’m going to see the world. I want to travel. 

It was raining again but the wind, now they were under the hill, 
was gone. 

Flossie was still wondering about the boxes. She hadn’t seen any, 
probably they were there though. The coach stopped, they could hear 
the driver talking to his herse. Gip up! G’on y’old fool, haven’t you 
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ever seen a train before? Gip up! The coach moved then backed a 
little. They all sensed danger. What’s the matter? said Gurlie putting 
her head out the window in the rain. 

A train coming, he don’t want to go under the viaduct. G’on there. 
But the. horse wouldn’t move. They heard the swish of the whip. The 
horse danced but wouldn’t enter the archway under the tracks. He 
doesn’t know how to drive, said Gurlie. Leave him alone, said the fat 
auntie. 

Then a terrifying sound broke out almost over their heads, a clatter 
and bang topped by a deafening blast of a whistle as a heavy freight 
engine took the bridge over the viaduct and pounded heavily past. 

Whoa! whoa! said the driver, sawing at the reins. Stand still you 
old fool. It ain’t comin’ down here. 

Bang, bang; bang, bang; bang bang! the long freight began to 
follow the engine over the top of the viaduct. They could see it now, 
on both sides through the coach window and the enormous new world 
it inhabited. Both the children trembled. 

What’s the difference? said Gurlie. We’ll just have to wait. We’ve 
got nothing to do. So she relaxed and waited. 

And the cars, empties bound westward, kept pounding by, red and 
yellow following the engine now long past. Finally the pounding ceased 
and they all saw the last of the freight, the small red caboose with a 
man leaning in the windowras it wore past and was gone! 

The silence after its passing was intimate and sweet. The children 
returned into their minds again, slowly, and to pick up their thoughts 
after the intrusion of that foreign emissary. They looked at each other 
as much as to say, I’m glad to be here, aren’t you? 

Come on, boy! said the driver and the horse started them on their 
way, bolting in the underpass, jerking them all off balance, then turned 
right on the other side and proceeded on his way. 

The adventure was past. They had been taken out of themselves, 
all ears, all eyes. Flossie had forgotten where she was, forgotten even— 

Look at that cat! suddenly cried out Olga as Pully made a wild 
leap for the top of the partly open window. But the opening was too 
small and he fell back defeated. Flossie grabbed him round the belly, 
why he didn’t strike out at her it would be hard to tell. 

The beast! said Gurlie. Why don’t you let him go? Well I suppose 
here we are. It looks like it anyhow. Yes, this is it. Hey, where are 
you going? she called to the cabby. That’s not the way! 

Strangely enough when they had passed through the underpass the 
sun was shining. That’s impossible, said the fat auntie, that just on 
the other side of the railroad track the sun should be shining and it was 
raining the other side. 

Well you can see it, can’t you? said Gurlie. Open the windows. 
Which they did, and a big fly flew in buzzing all about the inside of the 
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coach for a few moments, loudly, then disappeared again out the same 
window leaving a double silence now the train had passed. 

This is your new home, said Clga to the children. They were all 
eyes but saw nothing but the enbankment on one side, brownstone topped 
by cinders, and on the other some wooden buildings. 

As they topped the incline and came into a little square by the 
railroad station the coach stopped and the driver leaned his head 
around to ask directions. He had a long face, a long chin and a long 
nose and small very pale blue eyes. He had been chewing a quid and 
coughed a little before he began to talk. The girls had never seen any- 
thing like it. 

Where are we headed for? ‘ 

Pull up at the curb, said Gurlie. Isn’t that a grocery store over 
there? Go over there. 

Look lady, said the man, I’m not driving you around to no grocery 
store. I want to know where your house is at. 

Listen here, said Gurlie, I have to buy some supplies, don’t I? I 
can’t just go up to a new house without anything in it. And I’d hke 
a piece of ice. Do you know where I could get some ice? 

I don’t know nothing about this burg. And I don’t want to know 
nothin’ about it. Where are we headed? 

New look, said Gurlie, I’m paying you to drive us where I want to 
go. 

No, ma’m. I’m taking you to your place and I’m not hanging 
out in the front of no grocery store. He looked as if he were going to 
get down from his seat, at least he started to unbutton the rubber storm 
shield that was about him. The little girls were frightened thinking he 
might come into the cab and fight them all. 

For Heaven’s sake, stop it, said Olga to her sister. 

All I want to know is the address, rumbled the man. The women 
were talking in Norwegian now but Flossie and Lottie could understand 
them perfectly. 

Tell me what you want, said the older sister and I'll get it while 
you go with the children. What do I want? said Gurlie, and she 
laughed scornfully. All sorts of things. I can’t tell you. T’ll get out. 

No, said Olga. It’s your house. The movers are coming. I don’t 
know where you want to put things. 

Oh, said the younger sister, you make me tired. You’re not prac- 
tical, what can you do? Here, here’s the address and the key. Go on. 
I’ll come in a few minutes, it isn’t far. 

You should have your brains examined, said Olga. 

Here, do what I tell you. Here, here are the keys. I’m sick of 
sitting in this confined space. I want to stretch my leys. Take the 
children, that’s what you’re good for. Just put things anywhere. I don’t 
care. 
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I can imagine. 

Well, said the man outside, make up your minds. With that Gurlie 
got down, straightened herself without looking back and walked away. 
The sun really had come out. Olga handed the man the little slip of 
paper with the address carefully written on it in Joe’s engraver’s script 
and in a moment they were rolling again, taking a left turn and out a 
long broad street with large drooping trees along it all in new leaf. 

How are you, little Spider? How are you, Lottie? said Olga, leaning 
down and comforting the children. Oh and that old cat. I bet you love 
him. Flossie said she did. That’s good, that’s very good, smiled the fat 
auntie, who wasn’t so old after all at that time except in the minds of 
the children. But of course Gurlie was their mother. 

So the cab began to sway again at the back a little from side to 
side and they saw people, strange new people, walking along the side- 
walk. They were excited and tired too. It won’t be long now, said 
Olga to the children. 

And here they were. When they got out of the cab they felt very 
strange, their legs especially, but everything was strange. They walked 
around in circles stretching their legs, Flossie still holding Pully in her 
arms. The street was completely empty. Just nobody there. It felt 
odd. And there was the cab. They looked at it from the outside now. 
And the horse. It was a brown horse with black feet and a white nose. 
The driver got down, fastened a long strap with a heavy lump of iron 
on, the end of it to the horse’s bridle and—he was very tall and stooped 
and just a young man. 

All around the house there were trees full of white and pink blos- 
soms. Lottie especially was entranced and began to walk toward the 
house, Flossie stayed near her auntie. It seemed like the moon to her, 
she didn’t know what to do with Pully. 

Well, take the cat in the house first, said Olga, so she won’t run 
away. Lottie do you think you can unlock the front door, you’re a big 
girl now. Here, try it while I pay the man—and he can bring up the 
bags. Look out for that box! Olga cautioned, that has our lunch in it. 

You got an awful lot of stuff here, said the man. But he finally got 
it all indoors, turned his rig around and drove off. Flossie especially 
watched the coach drawing off down the street. Now they were here, 
sure enough. 

The cat had slunk, smelling, along the foot-boards of the empty hall, 
starting back suddenly from time to time and disappeared finally upstairs. 
There was nothing to do, the place was empty, and dreary and smelled 
queer. But as the fat auntie started to investigate the kitchen, finding 
the water turned on and the gas too, she began to prepare a little lunch 
from the things they had brought with them. 

Lottie wanted to go to the toilet. 

Well go, it’s upstairs, I suppose. But Flossie had already heard 
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and was on her way there before Lottie started. Lottie came running 
behind her. They both rushed for the door. I’m first. No. Get out 
of here. No, yelled Flossie. 

Children, stop that, called Olga from downstairs. Shame on you. 

There was a struggie. Get out! I was here first. 

No. Auntie, Flossie won’t let me in the toilet! Ive got to go. 

So Olga had to come up. Why can’t you both go in together and 
take turns? No, I don’t want her in here. Keep her out, said Lottie. 

Now Flossie, Lottie was the first to ask. Come here tome. You can 
wait. I got here first. But Lottie was the first to ask. You can wait. 

Flossie bit her teeth together and glared. Then turning to her sister 
she said. You ought to have your brains examined. Olga laughed out 
loud. Little Spider, she said. 

Look outside at the pretty trees, said Olga, taking the child into 
the bare back room while Lottie was busy. Look, aren’t they lovely? 
Ugh! what dirty windows. Don’t touch. There’s a lot to be done here. 
I think this will be your bedroom. One of you anyhow. Then, hearing 
Lottie flush the toilet, now, now you can go too. Goon. You see how 
simple it is? and she went downstairs. 

But Flossie was having difficulty with her clothes—Gurlie had 
made sure there would be no accidents on this trip, the button at the 
back had been put twice through the hole in the waistband. She couldn’t 
undo it. 

Auntie, I can’t. 

Lottie, you go he!p her. 

No. Come down then tome. No. You must—or else you can stay 
there. I’ve got things to do. 

So Spider came down but went to one of the moving men who had 
arrived and was sitting on the front step waiting for Gurlie. Will you 
unbutton my drawers? she said. What was that? replied the man. I 
can’t unbutton them, will you help me? 

No, ma’m, he said. Not me. And wise he was too for at that 
moment Gurlie came with her short chopping gait hurrying up the 
street. So Flossie waited for hee. 

What? said Gurlie. Agh, don’t bother me, and went into the house. 

Is that your Mamie? I’m glad she’s here, said the moving man. 


NOTE: This is the first chapter of a novel Dr. Williams is writing, sequel 
to White Mule and In the Money. 
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_atiam Carlos Williams 


FOR A LOW VOICE 


If you ignore the possibilities of art, 
huh, huh, huh, huh, huh, etc. 
you are likely to become involved, 


huh! in extreme, huh, huh, huh, huh, huh 


etc. difficulties. For instance, when 

they started to make a park 

at the site of the old Dutch, huh, huh, huh! 
cemetery, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, etc. 


they could not, digging down 

upon the hoary, heh, heh! graves, 

find so much as a thigh-bone, huh, huh, huh! 
or in fact anything! wha, ha, 


ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, etc. 

to remove! This, 

according to the requirements of the case, 
created a, huh, huh, huh, huh 


shall we say? dilemma. So that, 
to make a gesture, for old time’s sake, 
heh, heh! of filling 


the one vault retained as communal repository 


huh, huh! and monument, they 
had to throw in SOMETHING! presumed 
to be bones but observed by those nearest, 
heh, heh, heh! to more resemble 


rotten tree roots than ossa! 

a low sort of dissembling, ha, ha, ha, etc. 
on the part of the officials 

were it not excusable, oh, ho, ho, ho, ho, etc. 


under the head of .. . Yes, yes, of course! 

wha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Whoh, ho, 

hee, hee! Rather a triumph of 

a sort! Whoop la! Whee hee!—don’t you think? 
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Horace Gregory 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
AND THE "'COMMON READER" 


It may be mere fancy on my part, or something seen between the 
lines of print, but whenever I read or reread a piece of prose or a poem 
by Dr. William Carlos Williams, I feel a presence hovering behind Dr. 
Williams or peering over his right shoulder. That presence is some- 
thing called the “common reader, American style,” and in his archetypi- 
cal way, Dr. Williams seems to be speaking for him or her in “little 
magazines” that the “common reader” never reads. Dr. Williams’ for- 
tunate title for one of his books has been In the American Grain and 
all his writing grows out of and is related to an “American” quality; it 
is “American” in much the same sense that Philip Freneau’s writings 
(and Freneau, like Dr. Williams, lived the greater part of his life in 
New Jersey) are indisputably American. And the American “common 
reader,” like Dr. Williams, is the resident of a suburban countryside. 
Future biographers of Dr. Williams will probably observe that he has 
led a “normal” suburban life in Rutherford, near Paterson, New Jersey, 
and that he assumed with admirable humility the duties of a “family 
doctor” and an obstetrician. Therefore, he is not to be confused with 
the “bohemian” writer and the subjectively “artistic” writer, who, in 
the many years that Dr. Williams has published poems in magazines, 
have had poems printed in almost intimate proximity to his. In what- 
ever company he may appear, Dr. Williams is closer to the “unliterary 
common reader’ of his time and region—than to anyone else—and he 
is at a healthy distance from those who protest too loudly about “art.” 


Many elements of Dr. Williams’ world—and I am speaking of the 
world he writes about—are of suburban sights and sounds, of familiar 
“real estate,” the young housewife at the curb seen from a passing car, 
suburban trees in spring, the icebox and a blackeyed susan, things that 
are seen each day of the calendar year, and with pragmatic honesty set 
down on paper. In this sense Dr. Williams is a “regional” writer and 
it is the reason why his latest book, the first part of a long poem called, 
Paterson, the city of Paterson, New Jersey, has memorable and physical 
conviction. One cannot deny the “facts” of Dr. Williams’ eye, ear 
and typewriter, and they are also of his aesthetic, ““. . . all art is neces- 
sarily objective. It doesn’t declaim or explain; it presents.” The only 
quarrel that Dr. Williams may have with his “common reader,’ who 
may be a woman, and who may be his young housewife standing at the 
curb, is that the young housewife probably reads the latest novel written 
by Somerset Maugham and has a distaste for the things, the all-too-famil- 
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iar things that Dr. Williams puts before her. Are Dr. Williams’ poems 
“poetry”? Is his prose “prose”? She would have doubts, I think, and 
since she was reading a book, she would make the demand to be taken 
away from the street on which she lives, away from the icebox, away 
from the rain falling through “Botticellian” trees, away from everything 
that reminds her, however spontaneously and freshly, of home. To be 
archetypical in the way that Dr. Williams is, is to be disguised (without 
intention) as a “highbrow” to those who do not actually read him, of 
seeming to be artless when he is most a craftsman, of seeming to be un- 
clear and “‘difficult,’ whenever he makes a statement of plain and 
factual distinction. Above all else, Dr, Williams is a descriptive poet, 
and not many poets of his day, perhaps only one other, who is Miss 
Marianne Moore, can lay claim to that particular title without severe 
modifications. Descriptive poets of Dr. Williams’ particular kind are 
extremely rare, and despite the obviousness with which they place their 
observations before the reader, they are frequently misread, and, of 
course, misunderstood. 

The edge of a didactic attitude which is sometimes felt in Dr. Wil- 
liams’ writing has ambiguous qualities, for Dr. Williams has been known 
to sign contradictory manifestoes. In his didactic moments, and not un- 
like the Irish, Dr. Williams is always vehemently neutral against something 
and is always extremely outspoken in being so. This is not to doubt his 
strongly centered honesty, but to show how clearly his convictions rest 
upon the act of presenting “things” which are neutral in themselves and 
admit no argument; it is the selection of things seen and heard that 
makes the true “content” of Dr. Williams’ writings, and there he rests 
his case, praising earth and the seasons for their freshness and spontaneity, 
and forgiving no one, not even himself, for the human tendency to 
speculate beyond things seen and felt and heard within the physical 
universe. If Dr. Williams possesses an intolerant attitude, there it is: 
it explains his restlessness in the face of transcendental thinking and 
emotion; it refines the limitations of his world and of his art. 

At this late date it is perhaps not necessary to repeat that Dr. Wil- 
liams’ morality is, as it should be, deeply related to the aesthetic he pre- 
sents in so many of his poems, and that in them he also provides an ex- 
ample of “integrity” to younger writers: the question is not whether his 
individual poems are uniformly “successful,” but whether the language in 
which he writes them is consistently his own, and the answer is always 
in the affirmative. That is his great accomplishment, an accomplish- 
ment which explains his affinity with D. H. Lawrence and E, E. Cum- 
mings, and beyond mere affinity, it also shows that Dr. Williams is an 
“artist” by inner compulsion and necessity, rather than professional 
choice. “Successful” or not, he cannot help himself from being what he 
is, and however brief or scattered some of his remains may be, all of 
his poems return to their truthful center, which is the speech of their 
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maker and the very intonations of his voice. Another example that Dr. 
Williams places before young writers is that both his poems and his 
prose penetrate “literature” and uncover “unliterary” sources, and this 
is a sign of health that should never be ignored. 

The last point brings me back again to Dr. Williams’ latest book, 
Paterson, the beginning of a long poem which promises to be the most 
impressive work of Dr. Williams’ creative life; as in In the American 
Grain, Dr. Williams is completely “at home” within the poem, and our 
only misfortune is that the entire poem is not before us in a single volume. 
And as for Dr. Williams’ young housewife, the potential “common read- 
er” in the United States, I believe it is an irony of fate that Dr. Williams, 
who believes so strongly in the “here and now,” in the presence of a 
physical earth and its surroundings, will probably be one of the few 
writers living today who will gain the affection and respect of the 
young housewife’s great-great grandchildren. 


Hilaire Hiler 
A RARE PHENOMENON 


He’s a rare phenomenon in this country of ours, where, as Evelyn 
Waugh rightly observed, hardly any writers reach the age of forty with- 
out becoming hacks. 

Several of Williams’ poems and stories haunt me through the years. 
The one about the plums in the ice box. The one about coasting down 
a hill in a car. The one about a sick baby and perhaps most of all, the 
one about the cabin in the boat. 


I have the impression that some of us have a capacity for what 
might be called “organized projection.” I mean by this that we are 
able to organize and project a portion of the stimuli of our environment 
either verbally or graphically as a pattern or design. This quality re- 
quires a maximum sensibility to certain factors in that environment. In 
turn, this sensibility is not without its painful side. It seems to me, if 
you care for this sort of metaphysics, that the artist in our ‘culture’ (1946) 
must either form for himself a more or less neurotic shell of defensive 
insensibility or pay the price of the emotional impact of his impressions. 
Poetry may be autotherapeutic in some cases. Let’s hope so, These 
are my deeply personal associations with the subject of William Carlos 
Williams. 
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James Laughlin 


A PUBLISHER'S REPORT 


A few months ago I received a lively letter from William Carlos 
Williams, one of whose publishers I have been for the past ten years. 
The gist of it was: from now on, no more “Carlos,” just put me down 
as “William Williams.” I was worried. A man doesn’t spend a life- 
time building up a name in the public consciouness just to toss it away 
like that. I was getting ready to draft a protest when another letter came, 
by the next mail: ‘Floss says NO! Forget it!” 


A trival incident, perhaps, but to me terribly characteristic of Wil- 
liams, and revelatory of his wonderful nature. Nobody that I know is 
less “set” in his ways, nobody puts fewer barriers of egotism between 
himself and the rest of the human herd, nobody is more richly capable 
of the charming, impetuous, unreasonable but never harmful impulses 
that we like to associate with benevolent genius. 

And that: “Floss says NO!” There’s so much there, so much of 
a story right there, a love-&-life story—part of which has been told, 
just the smallest little beginning in White Mule and In The Money. 
Behind Williams’ accomplishment stands his wife, a rare woman, if I 
am any judge, whose contribution to his creativity must have been very 
great. 

Williams must now be over sixty. But he still has more vitality 
than most of the youngsters. Six days a week, as a practising pedia- 
trician and obstetrician in Rutherford, New Jersey, he is on call at 
all hours. The phone rings in the middle of a rainy night and the Doc 
is off in his car to deliver a child to a negro woman in a shanty. It’s 
all told so beautifully in the stories of Life along the Passaic River. 
Read them, if you haven’t already. It’s all there, so sharply, so lovingly 
set down—the lives of the poor—well, that’s putting it very easily: the 
lives of the living would be better, the lives of the suffering, muddling, 
confused, ever hopeful living. Or read the beautiful last scene in Wil- 
liams’ play Many Loves, where the doctor lingers in a patient’s kitchen 
to chat with her while she irons the clothes. If any writer gets closer to 
the real feel of American life than Williams does in such passages I have 
not discovered him. This is the stuff, this is what we are, and it’s my 
guess that fifty years from now people will be reading Williams just as 
we now read Flaubert’s accounts of the way life was with the French 
bourgeoisie. 

Six days a week Doc Williams weighs the babies and fells the 
mothers what to feed them; and on the seventh day he does nov rest, he 
labors. Fridays he doesn’t answer the phone; another doctor takes his 
calls, and Williams gets to work on the typewriter. Poems, stories, plays, 
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the two novels, translations, reviews, literary wars, a book about his 
mother . . . it’s unbelievable what that man can turn out. And always 
fresh and new, alive and wet, with the beautiful jerking movement of his 
verse metric and his sharp prose, 


These rhythms of Williams, both in the verse and in the prose, are the 
most significant new developments in American writing in our time. 
That’s a mouthful, but I mean it. I’m so sick and tired of hearing 
Williams passed off by nincompoop critics who have no feeling whatso- 
ever for the movement and life of words. God but this planet is infested 
by people without ears masquerading as literary critics! And the Eng- 
lish . . . how they hate him! How this new American rhythm sticks 
in their throats and makes them strangle. Now, when they read Wil- 
liams, they realize they have really lost their 13 colonies! Here is a 
literary idiom that is wholly American and completely divorced from 
the way English sounds when a resident of that green island writes 
it. Cummings has done a lot too, and Gertrude Stein did a lot for an 
American idiom, but Williams is the one who has carried it through to 
the finish. 

The play Many Loves deserves to be better known. It is here that 
the formal metric of Williams is so brilliant—in the passages where the 
impresario is talking with the playwright. Williams can do the formal 
thing, but I like him best in the free construction, poems like the lyric 
parts of the new Paterson, and my favorite of all his work, Perpetuum 
Mobile: The City: 

—a dream 
we dreanied 
each 


separately 
we two 


of love 
and of 
desire— 


that fused 
in the night— 


in the distance 
over 
the meadows 


by day 
impossible— 
The City 
disappeared 
when 
we arrived— 


A dream 
a little false 
toward which 
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now 
we stand 

and stare 
transfixed— 


All at once 
in the east 
rising! 


All white! 


small 
as a flower— 


a locust cluster 
a shad bush 
blossoming 


Over the swamps 
a wild 

magnolia bud— 
greenish 

white 

a northern 
flower— 


And so 
we live 
looking— 


At night 
it wakes 
On the black 
sky— 
a dream 
toward which 
we love— 
at night 
more 
than a little 
false— 


Those are deathless lines, Bill, as fine as anything that has been 
done by a poet in our age, and all of your life, your perfect life, is there 
in them: the choice that you made as a young man, when, with the 
prospect of becoming a brilliant city specialist, you choose to leave the 
big town and give up the big money because you didn’t like what went 
with it, and what it did to the soul of man; so you went to the shabby 
little place across the Hudson, beyond the marshes, where, on a bright 
day, the false towers of the city shine white like a flowering tree in 
blossom, and you made your life there, a loved and loving life, among 
the little people, the nameless people, whom you have understood as few 
writers ever have. No sappy, sentimental proletarianism, just a deep 
knowledge of what they are, and why they are, and what is good about 
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them, and why they will survive through it all. I guess it was a hard 
choice to make, Bill, but it was the right one, and it shows the greatness 
of you. And it never has been easy, either; you’ve never settled down. 
The towers have always been there, the white flowers, the dream of 
desire, but you’ve stuck to it and never sold out. You’ve kept yourself, 
and your soul is your own, and you’ve grown no hard skin over your 
flesh that will separate you from the flesh of others, and you’ve written 
a dozen poems that are as good as poems can be, and some prose that 
sets the nerves of us who love the sound and movement of words to 
tingling with excitement and pleasure. 

Williams is a man compounded of deep kindness. But now and 
then he likes to rail a bit about Eliot and the “academicians.” Their 
stiff, pious formality rubs him the wrong way. He feels that their 
product is not the true expression of our living, and its acceptance is a 
hard pill for him to swallow. He sets his teeth against the whole 
Eliotic school, its works and its ways. 

Well, Bill, I have done plenty of talking today, so I will just talk a 
little more, and say that I think it won’t be long till good public taste 
will catch up with you and realize your centralness. Eliot is good. Eliot 
is a wonder. But, for me, he is part of something that is ending, the 
rounding out of the Western European tradition. While you, Bill, are 
something new that is just beginning, the pioneer of a great new American 
movement. And there is always a time lag. The artist is out in front 
by about twenty years. It takes time for new tastes to form and mature. 
So don’t be impatient. Almost nobody read Herrick in his lifetime and 
look at him now. Nobody appreciated Rimbaud at the very first. It 
takes time for the real thing to sink in. Work that is quickly and 
enthusiastically accepted is often shallow work, imitation of accepted 
modes or exploitation of passing fads. So just sit tight, Bill, and whack 
away at that old typewriter. You get younger every day. There are 
things in your new play that you’ve just finished that are more inventive 
and original and deeply human than anything you’ve written before. 
Your power is growing all the time. You seem to get more and more 
sensitive as you age. You are the man alive! 


Marianne Moore 


WITH REGARD TO WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


“A poem to or about him might be very illuminating.” Yes, if 
one could divest the mind of this or that better poem by him. I can 
only say that for me, lacklustreness and aesthetic mildew vanish under 
the burning-glass of real poetry, and William Carlos Williams is the 
real thing. 
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Choral: THE PINK CHUKCE 


William Carlos Williams Celia Thaew 


murder blinked...--and tho' I remember little as names go, the stab of 
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all you liveried bas- tards, all (tho' pardon me all you who come rightly under that he 


m) Hark- ent -- perfect as the pink and rounded breasts of a virgin! 


mer, singing among the rest ... like a Commu- nist. 


nce, 42 rue La Bruyére, 1898. Age 15. Williams is looking 
his head is a picture of the group of students at Chateau 
at the left hand corner. 


Photograph taken in Paris, Fra 
at his stamp collection. Above 
de Lancy, prés de Geneva, Suisse, and his soccer cap, 


Drawing by Stuart Davis, much admired by Williams and used as "descriptive" frontis- 
piece in Kora in Hell: Improvisations: 1916. 


Kenneth Rexroth 
A LETTER TO WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Dear Bill: 

When I search the past for you, 
Sometimes I think you are like 
St. Francis, whose flesh went out 
Like a happy cloud from him, 
And merged with every lover— 
Donkeys, flowers, lepers, suns— 
But I think you are more like 
Brother Juniper, who suffered 
All indignities and glories 
Laughing like a gentle fool. 
You’re in the “Fioretti” 
Somewhere, for you’re a fool, Bill, 
Like the Fool in Yeats—the term 
Of all wisdom and beauty. 

It’s you, stands over against 
Helen in all her wisdom, 
Solomon in all his glory. 


Remember years ago when 

I told you you were the first 

Great Franciscan poet since 

The Middle Ages? I disturbed 

The even tenor of dinner. 

Your wife thought I was crazy. 

It’s true, though. And you’re “pure,” too, 
A Real Classic, though not loud 
About it—a whole lot like 

The girls of the Anthology. 

Not like strident Sappho, who 

For all her grandeur must have 
Had endemetriosis, 

But like Anyte, who says 

Just enough, softly, for all 

The thousands of years to remember. 


It’s a wonderful quiet 
You have, a way of keeping 
Still about the world, and its 
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Dirty rivers, and garbage cans, 

Red wheelbarrows glazed with rain, 
Cold plums stolen from the icebox, 

And Queen Anne’s lace, day’s eyes, 

And leaf buds bursting over 

Muddy roads, and splotched bellies 
With babies in them, and Cortes 

And Malinche on the bloody 

Causeway, the death of the flower world. 


Nowadays, when the press reels 
With chatterboxes, you keep still— 
Each year a sheaf of stillness— ~ 
Poems that have “nothing to say,” 
Like the silence of George Fox, 
Sitting still under the cloud 

Of all the world’s temptation, 

By the fire, in the kitchen, 

In the Vale of Beavor—and 

The archetype—the silence 

Of Christ, when he paused a long 
Time and then said, “Thou sayest it.” 


Now in a recent poem you say, 

“T who am about to die.” 

Maybe this is just a tag 

From the classics, but it sends 

A shudder over me. Where 

Do you get that stuff, Williams? 
Look at here. The day will come 
When a young woman will walk 

By the lucid Williams River, 
Where it flows through an idyllic 
News From Nowhere sort of landscape, 
And she will say to her children, 
“Isn’t it beautiful? It 

Is named after a man who 
Walked here once when it was called 
The Passaic, and was filthy 

With the poisonous excrements 

Of sick men and factories. 

He was a great man. He knew 

It was beautiful then, although 
Nobody else did, back there 

In the Dark Ages. And the 
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Beautiful river he saw 
Still flows in his veins, as it 
Does in ours, and flows in our eyes, 
And flows in time, and makes us 
Part of it, and part of him. 
That, children, is what is called 
A sacramental relationship. 
And that is what a poet 
Is, children, one who creates 
Sacramental relationships 
That last always.” 
With Love and Admiration 


Kenneth Rexroth 


T. C. Wilson 
THE ANIMATE TOUCH 


“From lack of touch, lack of belief.” 
—In the American Grain 


Purity, vitality, discovery: these are qualities as rare in our time 
as in the time of Poe or Melville, and as unappreciated now as then. 
We praise them in the abstract, but when we meet them in life or in 
a work of art, we try te ignore them because fundamentally we are afraid 
of them, as the still unpopular part of Poe’s work and Melville’s unread 
Israel Potter and The Confidence Man testify. What better proof 
could we have than William Carlos Williams, since it is precisely these 
qualities that animate his work and make it, at its best, one of “the 
pure products of America.” Yet he has received less attention than most 
writers of his generation, although his poetry and prose, so far as I can 
judge, are equal and in many respects superior, to theirs. 

Not that he ever expected or wanted official, academic commenda- 
tion. As he says: “i would rather sneak off and die like a sick dog 
than be a well known literary person in America.” But recognition from 
the few men in any generation whose interest is, if nothing else, a 
kind of encouragement, might have made the struggle less lonely, less 
wearing. An understanding of what he is trying to do is, after all, the 
only commendation of value to the artist. 

What is important is that he has gone on writing, has continued 
his discoveries of the natural world which in their freshness are like 
“a river that brings sweet water to us.” He has kept his vision sharp 
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and clear. And his sense of wonder at the everyday miracles around 
him, his reverence and awe in their presence, continue to seem peculiarly 
daring because they are unfaked. 

His refusal to be anything but himself, or to be taken in by the liter- 
ary snobberies of the hour, is the singleness of a man who knows that 
“those who come up from under will have a mark on them that invites 
scorn, like a farmer’s filthy clodhoppers.”’ Poe, Melville, and Whitman 
came “up from under” and were subjected to the scorn that stems from 
unbelief, from envious emptiness, from “dignity that fears the animate 
touch.” 

These artists were not afraid to appear ridiculous, nor is Williams. 
He writes with a confident bo!dness and disregard for the rules prescribed 
by current literary etiquette that must disconcert the “urbane” and 
politic mind: 

Would you consider a train passing—or the city in the icy sky— 

a love song? What else? It must be so. 

And if I told you the dark trees against the night sky and the 

row of the city’s lights beyond and under them—would you consider 

that a love statement? 

This is what my poems have been from the first. 
It is simple. There is no symbolism, no evocation of an image. 
It is so. 

Thus intensely seen, the unadorned details of daily living become 
“in themselves praise and a song.” ‘They do not need philosophy or 
history tacked on to give them “significance.” Even speech has its own 
beauty and reality, independent of narrative usefulness. One of Wil- 
liams’ aims has been to achieve a kind of writing in which “the conversa- 
tion was actual to the extent that it would be pure design” (as an apple 
or a tree in abstract art)—-writing in which “these and other things 
have a relationship with each other simply because both are actual.” 

By his insistence on the actual, Williams affirms—paradoxically for 
some readers, perhaps—the sovereignty of the imagination. The facts 
(always there) are perceived and set down with such warmth, delight, 
and unfeigned gratitude that they take on a quality of the marvelous. 
It is an atmosphere of radiance and joy, “intensified to a degree that 
puts colder measurements aside.”’ It is humor and tenderness and precise 
observation, as in the opening paragraph of White Mule: 

She entered, as Venus from the sea, dripping. The air enclosed her, 

she felt it all over her, touching, waking her. If Venus did not cry 

aloud after release from the pressures of that sea-womb, feeling the new 

and lighter flood springing in her chest, flinging out her arms—this 
one did. Screwing up her tiny smeared face, she let out three convul- 
sive yells—and lay still. 

It is abundance, a full response to life and the natural world. In 
the extraordinary essay on Aaron Burr (In the American Grain) Wil- 
liams puts it this way: 
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; A little while ago, just here, 
I heard a Polish woman saying to her daughter: “You bust your coat 
with your fifty sweaters.” 

What’s that: You bust your coat with your fifty sweaters? 

Its immediacy, its sensual quality, a pure observation, its lack of 
irritation, its lack of pretense, its playful exaggeration, its repose, its 
sense of design, its openness, its gayety, its unconstraint. It frees, it 
creates relief. In the great it is the same, or would be if ever it existed, 
a delicious sincerity (in greater things of course) not a scheme, nor a 
system of procedure—but careless truth. 


It is vitality—the “animate touch” which the world scorns and 
secretly fears to such a degree that it places every possible hindrance in 
the way of its realization. Persecution, poverty, slander, disease, isola- 
tion—anything “to increase the gap between touch and thing, not to 
have a contact .. . NEVER to allow touch.” 

More than any other American writer of his time, Williams has 
sought to recover the sources of this contact, this “close embrace of na- 
tive things,” to explore and understand it fully, to bear it witness and 
celebrate it so that it may “stand with the gifts of the spirit of other 
times and other nations as a standard to humanity.” 

This theme, which is central to both his poetry and his prose, attains 
its most extensive and explicit expression in that still comparatively un- 
recognized masterpiece, In the American Grain. Here he traces the 
peregrinations of the human spirit in its tireless search for the living 
substance of freedom, its efforts to find in the unfolding wonders and im- 
mensity of the New World (“Nuevo Mundo! shouted the sailors’), a 
comparable flowering of itself, “simple and ungovernable as the con- 
figuration of a rose.” This it is that leads him to go through the records 
and testaments of the early voyagers, discoverers, and colonists “to find 
something, a freshness; if it exist”—and in doing so he himself becomes 
a discoverer, 

“He’s in myself and so I dig through lies to resurrect him,” he 
says of one of his subjects. He might have said it of them all: Raleigh, De 
Soto, Boone, Champlain, Houston, Pére Sebastian Rasles, among others 
—and Columbus who on first confronting this Nuevo Mundo wrote in 
his log how “I walked among the trees which was the most beautiful 
thing which I had ever seen.” 

Inseparable from this springtime of delight and astonished joy, which 
Williams presents so simply, is the bleak aftermath. It is the dark count- 
erpart of his theme—of plenitude plundered beyond recognition; of 
murder, enslavement, torture, and defeat; of “the husk that remains, 
perversions and mistakes, while the true form escapes in the wind,” and 
the living contact is lost. 

To those who will look, he reveals how this loss of touch has mani- 
fested itself in the impoverishment of our finest intelligences, and how 
it has reached down into the present, blighting our capacity for full 
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participation in love or art or life. It is not only the fine intelligences 
that are thwarted. It is you, I, and the world—all, here, now, 


succumbing without 
emotion 
save numbed terror 


which they cannot express. 
“Why,” Williams asks in writing about Sebastian Rasles, “does one 
not hear Americans speak more often of these important things?” 


Louis Zukofsky 


A NOTE ON THE WORK OF 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS* 


He is of rare importance in the last decade (1920-1930), for what- 
ever he has written the direction of it has been poetry—and, in a 
special sense, history. History, or the attractions of living recorded—the 
words a shining transcript. 

He has written: 


On the oak-leaves the light snow lay encrusted till the wind turned 
a leaf over. 

No use, no use. The banality wins, is rather increased by the 
attempt to reduce it. Better to learn to write and to make a smooth 
page no matter what the incoherence of the day, no matter what erasures 
must be sacrificed to improve a lying appearance to keep ordered the 
disorder of the pageless actual, 

A Novelette (1929) 


He has looked around—the dimensions of writing like those of 
music continually audible to him (somehow in a discussion of writing 
today, after his discussions, the word ‘dimension’ gets in): “I think 
these days when there is so little to believe in—when the old loyalties— 
god, country, and the hope of Heaven—aren’t very real, we are more 
dependent than we should be on our friends.” Isolation. Yet he has 
imagined “each step enlarged to a plain’—known, in facts, “his inti- 
mate, his musician, his servant.” 

The aesthetics of his material is a living one, a continual beginning, 
a vision amid pressure; The Great American Novel (1923), the only 


* This is the concluding portion of an article entitled “American Poetry 
1920-1930,” which appeared in The Symposium (January, 1931). 
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one because it is the product of the scene given its parallel in words. 
America, the shifting, as one hurriedly thinks of it or sees it perhaps as 
one changes from street car to street car, resulted in this book in the 
swift hold of art on things seen, in the sudden completeness of the words 
envisioning them. “He could see the red tail-light still burning brightly 
with the electricity that came from the battery under the floor boards. 
No one had stolen the spare tire.” (Chapter II). “Corners of rooms 
sacred to so many deeds. Here he had said so and so, done so and so.” 
(Chapter XIII). Such things are seen and recorded not as notes, but 
as finished, swiftly trained deliberations of the mind between leaps to 
other work or the multiplicity of living scenes. 

Therefore, his exclusion of sentimentalisms, extraneous comparisons, 
similes, overweening autobiographies of the heart, of all which permits 
factitious ‘reflection about,’ of sequence, of all but the full sight of the 
immediate, in Spring and All (1923). A collection of his works should 
contain only the facts of his words, even those which jar as they brighten 
in the composition—for these, too, illuminate, as against the personally 
lyric padding, the idly discursive depressing stages of writing not the 
product swift out of the material. In this he is almo.t unrelated: in a 
kind of morality which is his visioned impact against the environment; 
in a complete awareness of values in the living broken down for others 
by sentimentalisms. 

The critics who are at this late date first beginning to see him as 
the poet of The Tempers (1913), Al Que Quiere (1917), Sour Grapes 
(1922) do not know him. There are in these books much that will stay 
—even poems—though line after line must go invalidated by his subse- 
quent criticism. It is salutary that many of the lines may be omitted and 
still leave a number of structures. The process of rehabilitating the good 
to its rightful structure is always possible with writing in which something 
was seen, a quantity heard, an emotion apprehended, to begin with. 

One is faced with the same difficulties in the Improvisations (1920), 
and the same outlet: what he learned later to exclude may be omitted 
in the reading. The element is often not seen from the emanation, or as 
he has said, the paper is not felt from the glaze—the substance of his 
words is referred to, of course, not the paper. But at best the writing 
in the Improvisations attains a Shakespearean verbalism: ‘‘When bel- 
dams dig clams their fat hams (it’s always beldams) balanced near 
Tellus’ hide, this rhinoceros pelt, these lumped stones—buffoonery of 
midges on a bull’s thigh—invoke, what you will: birth’s glut, awe at 
God’s craft, youth’s poverty, evolution of a child’s caper, man’s poor 
inconsequence. Eclipse of all things; sun’s self turned hen’s rump.” 
(XI, 2). At best, there is a continual friskiness, the writing is a fugue, 
comparable to the scene in Twelfth Night, in which the Clown proves 
Olivia a fool. (Incidentally, in The Descent of Winter (1928) and ina 
few other scattered notes, he has written about the best Shakespearean 
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criticism there is—at least, it is no more nor less serious than the inci- 
dental. ) 

“Porpoises risen in a green sea, the wind at nightfall bending the 
rose-red grasses and you—in your apron running to catch—say it seems 
to you to be your son. How ridiculous! You will pass up into a cloud 
and look back at me, not count the scribbling foolish that put wings to 
your heels, at your knees.” (1920). To prove: “there is no thing that 
with a twist of the imagination cannot be something else.” (Improvtsa- 
tions, XXVII, 2). 

He has, however, since 1923, printed his poems differently—used 
print as a guide to the voice and the eye. His line sense is not only a 
music heard, but seen, printed as bars, printed (er cut as it were) for 
the author—the sentimentalisms which might possibly have encroached 
brushed off like flies as at those clear times when the dynamic feeling of 
a person is not disturbed. One does not think of line-ends in him but 
of essential rhythm, each cadence emphasized, the rhythm breaking and 
beginning again, an action, each action deserving a line: 


the harried 
earth is swept. 
The trees 
the tulip’s bright 
tips 
sidle and 
toss 
(Primavera) 


nouns: acts as much as verbs. 

He has apparently even broken with his own stylistic standards when 
the power behind the words demanded it. Thus, the conceit of his 
Botticellian Trees (unpublished part of Primavera): but one feels “the 
alphabet of the trees” identified with roots and growths which make the 
alphabet of his actual writing. The conceit does not stick out of the 
verse, but builds it: his kinship with Donne, with Shakespearean meta- 
phor. 

For these attainments, he has had no need to make concessions to 
the ‘obstinate rationalists.’ Yet he has come across, and retained, more 
learning than he himself may be satisfied to allow he has: In the 
American Grain (1925) and A Voyage to Pagany (1929). 


History is in these pages and in the poems—history defined as the 
facts about us, their chronological enlivening for the present set down 
as art, and, so, good for the next age and the next. The pure products 
of America go crazy is the poem it is through its realization of points 
of aesthetic, living values, social determinism of American suburbs in the 
first thirty years of the twentieth century. The poem could perhaps be 
realized only by one who has vicariously written, rather than painted 
as he has always wished to do, but, in any event, it has been realized by 
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one vitally of his time. Remarkable that no outside program has in- 
fluenced his social awareness. It is the product of the singular creature 
living in society and expressing in spite of the numb terror around him 
the awareness which after a while cannot help but be general. It is 
the living creature becoming conscious of his own needs through the 
destruction of the various isolated around him, and, till his day comes, 
continuing unwitnessed to work, no one but himself to drive the car 
through the suburbs, till they, too, become conscious of demands un- 
satisfied by the routine senseless repetition of events. 


Wallace Stevens 


RUBBINGS OF REALITY 


If a man writes a little every day, as Williams does, or used to do, 
it may be that he is merely practicing in order to make perfect. On 
the other hand he may be practicing in order to get at his subject. If 
his subject is, say, a sense, a mood, an integration, and if his representa- 
tion is faint or obscure, and if he practices in order to overcome his 
faintness or obscurity, what he really does is to bring, or try to bring, 
his subject into that degree of focus at which he sees it, for a moment, 
as it is and at which he is able to represent it in exact definition. 

A man does not spend his life doing this sort of thing unless doing 
it is something he needs to do. One of the sanctions of the writer is that 
he is doing something that he needs to do. The need is not the desire to 
accomplish through writing something not incidental to the writing it- 
self, Thus a political or a religious writer writes for political or religious 
reasons. Williams writes, I think, in order to write. He needs to write. 

What is the nature of this need? What does a man do when he 
delineates the images of reality? Obviously, the need is a general need 
and the activity a general activity. It is of our nature that we proceed 
from the chromatic to the clear, from the unknown to the known. Ac- 
cordingly the writer who practices in order to make perfect is really 
practicing to get at his subject and, in that exercise, is participating in 
a universal activity. He is obeying his nature. Imagism (as one of 
Williams’ many involvements, however long ago) is not something 
superficial. 1t obeys an instinct. Moreover, imagism is an ancient 
phase of poetry. It is something permanent. Williams is a writer to 
whom writing is the grinding of a glass, the polishing of a lens by means 
of which he hopes to be able to see clearly. His delineations are trials. 


They are rubbings of reality. 
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The modern world is the result of such activity on a grand scale, 
not particularly in writing but in everything. It may be said, for in- 
stance, that communism is an effort to improve the human focus. The 
work of Picasso is an attempt to get at his subject, an attempt to achieve 
a reality of the intelligence. But the world of the past was equally the 
result of such activity. Thus the German pietists of the early 1700’s who 
came to Pennsylvania to live in the caves of the Wissahickon and to 
dwell in solitude and meditation were proceeding, in their way, from the 
chromatic to the clear. Is not Williams in a sense a literary pietist, 
chastening himself, incessantly, along the Passaic? 

This is an intellectual tenue. It is easy to see how underneath the 
chaos of life today and at the bottom of all the disintegrations there is 
the need to see, to understand: and, in so far as one is not completely 
baffled, to re-create. This is not emotional. It springs from the belief 
that we have only our own intelligence on which to rely. This manifests 
itself in many ways, in every living art as in every living phase of 
politics or science. If we could suddenly re-make the world on the basis 
of our own intelligence, see it clearly and represent it without faintness 
or obscurity, Williams’ poems would have a place there. 


Babette Deutsch 
THE GIFTS OF W. C. WILLIAMS 


A sensibility attuned to the more delicate as to the more sordid 
tones and ovcrtones of ordinary life here and now, an instinct for the 
word as precise as a scalpel, for the image as fresh as rain-wet roses, 
plain as a pump, vigorous as a Big League pitcher’s arm, these are among 
the gifts of William Carlos Williams. It is not any one of them that 
lifts him above the shoulders of most of his fellow poets. It is the com- 
bination of them, sustained by his complete integrity. The result is a 
bedy of work that continues to delight us with the vitality of the im- 
mediate and the indigenous. He is American without being obviously 
regional, intensely local without being provincial, contemperary with- 
out superficiality. The sense of discovery that comes of looking into 
a microscope or a telescope is a fine thing, but it is a finer thing 
to have it as one looks at the world with the naked eye. This is the way 
that Williams’ poetry so often allows us to see our world. 
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Robert McAlmon 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS CONTINUES 


It was in 1920, at a poetry reading at Lola Ridge’s 14th Street, 
barn-like studio in New York that I first met Williams. Some at the 
party were impassionate and fervid ladies and gentlemen, perishing 
for or panting for beauty. Lola, herself, intense and gauntly emaciated, 
enunciated her “revolutionary” contributions while swaying with half- 
closed eyes, suggesting a half starved and elocutionary saint. But it 
was William Carlos Williams who struck me as being most “germinal” 
or having the “Urge” most uncontrollable. 

Williams did then, as he does now, refer to and evoke more mean- 
ing from stone and flowers and shrubs and trees, In the years that I 
have known him I have come to expect a Spring letter or an Autumn 
letter, in its season, reflecting much the same moods and with a quest 
always, as of other springs and autumns. This means that he has 
yet, as he always had, a constant talent for wonder and expectancy, as 
he has for depression. This quality has been called that of questioning 
youth, but I doubt that many youths possess this capacity for continually 
refreshed wonder and discovery and feeling for words and forms and 
color. 

Never during the years has Dr. Williams thought he had time to 
really get down to grips with his main passion, poctry, or that is, writing. 
Weekends when visiting him I have known him to be called to visit some 
stricken woman in childbirth, or other patients, as many as eight times 
between six evening and midnight, and he always regretted that we 
couldn’t have had a good visit or chat, to clarify things. He always was 
more hopeful than I of finding things “clear”; and I have thought that 
his medical experience would surely have discouraged a man with less 
tough hold upon his will to sensitive perception. 

During a pericd in the early 20’s he was in Europe, for a time in 
Paris, then in the South of France, where he and wife rested in the 
sunshine. I don’t recall his writing anything at that time, and have 
wondered if he is not one of those who needs somewhat to be driven by 
a desperation of desire to escape the ordeals of a routine life, in his case 
medical, to write. Leisure does not always produce incentive to work at 
art forms. After about a month in Villefranche the Williams bid me 
goodbye and went to Vienna, where William Carlos was to refresh his 
knowledge of medical practice and progress. During his stay there his 
letters contained much more about his contacts with surgeons and famous 
doctors than they did about art and letters. But back in Rutherford and 
his letters began again to have the same torments and questionings, and 
throughout all the years since then it was a rare experimental magazine, 
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of the colleges, the middle west, or east, which did not contain a story 
or poems or a letter from Williams. To anyone knowing of the great 
number of little magazines which have come since 1920, that indicates 
that Williams was far more prolific than he seems to think he has been, 
and it also means that he has an appeal for a far greater number and 
types of people and their minds than he appears to believe. 

Of the poets emerging since 1920 there are few who have not cor- 
responded with and become personal friends of Williams. His appeal has 
some wide-spread quality which surely has resulted in a Williams’ in- 
fluence on contemporary poetry and also prose. 

In his plays, which are no doubt, endowed with a good amount of 
opacity, he has struck a note of research which might have a far greater 
value than the Pulitzer prize winning boy who knows all the tricks and 
doesn’t use a one of them well he is so busy using them all at once with a 
variety hall virtuosity. 

To end: Of the various poets from, let us say, 1912 on, one’s 
memory fails to recall what has become of most of them or if they are 
still producing. Not an old man, and not a young one, Williams Carlos 
Williams still is producing actively, with freshness of observation. Re- 
cently he has sometimes become slightly rhetorical in struggling to relate 
emotions and objects to each other where it may strike somebody else 
no relationship exists, but always the clarity and freshness of his impres- 
sionism remains, and always it will I believe, for I genuinely expect some 
young editors of the 1960 group of little or experimental magazines to 
be writing to Williams for a contribution, and for him to supply the con- 
tribution, and for the 1960 young editors to find it fresh and alive with 
the alertness of a questing sensibility rather than one didactic or sure 
and secure. 


Charles Sheeler 
IN A HANDFUL OF PEBBLES 


In a handful of pebbles or a few leaves William Carlos Williams 
can find an equivalent for the wonders of the firmament. This capacity 
for observing the neglected close at hand is one of the fundamental 
reasons for my admiration of the creative writing of Williams through 
the years. Subject-matter for him is seldom more than an arm’s length 
from his centre of gravity. In the newborn child he finds the seedling of 
all living forms. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


William Carlos Williams 
LETTER TO AN AUSTRALIAN EDITOR 


Let this be in the form of a letter. I don’t see why a letter shouldn’t 
serve as well as a more formal medium to tell you whatever I have to say con- 
cerning the present-day writing of poetry either in Australia or the United States. 
I am, besides, on my annual vacation (accompanied by my typewriter—and 
wife!) in the mountains west of Boston and a letter would be much more congenial 
to my present mood than any other approach—unless I could call you on the phone 
—as a man called me this morning from near Denver to ask about his sick child. 
We were at late breakfast, it was six in the morning there, he told me. With 
you that would make it close to tomorrow—on quick reckoning. But there’s 
not much other than your latitude that separates us as far as I can tell. What I 
presume for us here touching the writing of modern verse should equally well ap- 
ply to you there across the world. 

Lying in bed this morning I started composing something for you as you 
requested. JI remember it began more or less as follows: Minds beget minds, 
there’s no use denying that. Newton begat Einstein just as Newton himself was 
got androgynously out of Archimedes; that’s why women are generally con- 
sidered only accessory to the arts; it explains also the philosophic basis for the 
present homosexual diversion in New York, something of no direct significance 
in the arts as far as I can tell. Man, as it has been drummed into our ears 
since Joyce discovered Hamlet, is out to seek his own father—his spiritual father, 
that is. Judge for yourself. All I wish to point out is that mind often begets 
mind in the great works of the world. However, that is not by any means the 
end of the matter. 

I’m uncertain as to whether or not you know of our poet Ezra Pound’s 
dilemma at this moment. I presume of course you know of his work. He is con- 
fined at a mental hospital in Washington following his arrest in Italy for his 
illegal broadcasts from that country to the United States after the Axis had 
declared war on us. Ezra is one of my oldest friends. I shall not try to present 
his case. I wish only to say that for years we have been of opposite but friendly 
camps, touching the genesis of poetic genius. We parted years ago, he to move 
among his intellectual equals in Europe, I to remain at home and struggle to 
discover here the impetus to my achievements, if I found myself able to write 
anything at all. Ezra in his rush to get abroad was followed by others but that’s 
of no present matter. He left the States under the assumption that it was mind 
that fertilizes mind, that the mere environment is just putty and that—assuming 
one’s self great the thing to do in this world is, or was then, to go to Europe, 
which he did. 

The mind, you see, is a sort of bird bred of air without female or in fact 
nest of any sort. It leaps ages and places and if it is not perpetuated by fission it 
at least emerged whole in this case from the shoulder of, well, Guido. It is an 
attractive belief that has ruled the classic world immemorially and led to the 
best of Ezra Pound’s earlier poems. 

But these early poems are of a specific sort, they are what I call “translations” 
and these poets are, in effect, ‘translators.’ They are great so long as they 
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stick to their trade—of bringing down the riches of the ages either by direct 
translations from the classicc—(Pound is the greatest translator of poetry our 
language has known)—or using that for the fixed basis of their divagations, for- 
ever dragging in the accomplished works of the ancients and it is Pound’s magni- 
ficent virtue that he continues to do so. 

Even when such “translators” compose, it is in the forms of the past and 
even when they deviate from the fixed classic forms it is nevertheless precisely the 
established and accepted work of the masters from which they consciously de- 
viate, by which they are asserting their greatest originality. But at their best they 
are breathing thin air, air rebreathed from the past without political interval. 
Their work is bred androgynetically from the classics which father their every 
thought. 

In Pound’s case nothing of his earlier work deviates from this rule—and I 
wish it to be clearly understood that I am deeply indebted to him for much of 
my early knowledge of the problems faced by a writer., Recently he has gone 
back to Confucius—but his mind is troubled. Having more or less carefully 
studied and appreciated the past, and with rare perception, he thoroughly believes 
that no writer on earth knows what he knows. What have you read? is still his 
attack upon me. That has been the beginning and the end of his whole poetic 
dynamization. 

Well, I haven’t read as much as he has read, I have had many other things 
to do. Therefore, obviously, I can never compete with him in the knowledge of 
things which he has read and I have not read. To him then, I can't know much 
—and therefore, without that massive mindedness, what am I? To Ezra, a 
friend—but regretfully rather a backward pupil. Pupil is the keyword, he wants 
to teach me. Ctherwise what can I possibly amount to? My mind balks. 


He can’t see beyond that. That is the end of his mind and of his genius— 
great genius—but the end of it. The great must rule, not only in literature but 
in politics. Ezra in his mind is greater than any mere political necessity, when he 
decides to broadcast he will do so. When he has summed up another mind—the 
process stops. 

I am not pretending to decide the controversial issue between Ezra Pound 
and the United States Government. I am merely saying that Pound has acted in 
a perfectly logical and understandable manner when you know his mind and 
that this illustrates perfectly his attitude also toward literature and goes along 
with all he has written. 

While I have been here in the country on my vacation I have been reading 
a very interesting book, The Age of Jackson, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., a 
dissertation on the period when Andrew Jackson was the United States President, 
it includes prominently also the administration of Martin Van Buren, who im- 
mediately followed Jackson’s incumbency of the presidency. 


Upon reading of the events which occurred during those years, at the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it is plain that they were of world importance 
in determining not only the destiny of democracy in this country but in redefining 
the basic meaning of political democracy the world over. It was new and 
moving to the spirit. Those years, with the bitter struggles between an aristocracy 
of whatever sort holding the economic power as well as the votes as opposed to 
universal suffrage and an economic power resident at least theoretically in the 
mass of the people, were among the most important in the history of America. 

Ezra Pound discovered this material fairly early and has written of the 
period originally and ably. But how? He hasn’t the vaguest idea of the mean- 
ing, the political significance of the period and of its potentialities. He has 
taken the classic attitude. He has written, here and there appreciatively, of a 
few of the men, “measuring” them, pontificating about their qualities. And in 
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this he thinks he has been a great leader of thought in the matter. He has used 
much of this in his later cantos. 

Schlesinger’s book, near the middle, contains two chapters which are parti- 
cularly interesting to me: Chapter XXIV, “Jacksonian Democracy as an Intellec- 
tual Movement,” and Chapter XXIX, “Jacksonian Democracy and Literature.” 

At last I’m getting to my point, that there may be another literary source 
continuing the greatness of the past which does not develop androgynetically from 
the past itself mind to mind but from the present, from the hurley-burley of 
political encounters which determine or may determine it, direct. This is 
definitely not the academic approach to literature. It is diametrically opposed to 
the mind to mind fertilization of the classical concept. Whereas the academic 
approach may speak about us always in the forms of the past or their present 
day analogues, the direct approach is the spectacle of our lives today, raised if 
possible to the quality of great expression by the invention of poetry. 

For let it be clearly understood that I am speaking here of art, not politics. 
I am speaking of the forms of art, forms to raise the struggles about us to a pitch 
of understanding which they cannot attain to without the intervention of the 
poet. 

Practically then, what I say to you, as an Australian, in an attempt to ex- 
plain what my attitude may be toward writing, how diametrically I am opposed 
(in my work) to such a writer as Ezra Pound—whom I love and deeply admire. 
So to continue: 

The forms of the past, no matter how cultivated, will inevitably carry over 
from the past much of the social, political and economic complexion of the past. 
And I insist that those who cling basically to those forms wish in their hearts for 
political, social and economic autocracy. They think in terms of the direct descent 
of great minds, they do not think in terms of genius arising from great move- 
ments of the people—or the degeneracy of the people, as known in the past. 

I lock for a direct expression of the turmoils of today in the arts. Not 
about today in classical forms but in forms generated, invented, today direct from 
the turmoil itself—or the quietude or whatever it might be so long as it is generat- 
ed in form directly from the form society itself takes in its struggles. 

This is not going outside the realm of the arts for material, it is the very 
life of art itself in the very manner in which it has always arisen in its great 
periods. 

So you see, when my friends went abroad I stayed here pitting myself against 
a chaos in my attempts to do what to me was the artist’s greatest and most dif- 
ficult task, to wrest from society, the politics and the economic phantasm before 
me new worlds of art. New forms. 

Destruction, according to the Babylonia order of creation, comes before 
creation. Look it up. The same today. We must be destructive first to free 
ourselves from forms accreting to themselves tyrannies we despise. Where does 
the past lodge in the older forms? ‘Tear it out. J am not speaking of anything 
but forms. Use the eyes first, then the mind to see why the masterbeat of 
other days succeeded so well. We can’t go back to it politically. How then 
otherwise ? 

To me the battle lodges for us as poets in the poetic line, something has got 
to be done with the line—it’s got to be opened up, not left hanging as Whitman 
left it, and knew he left it that way—but newly ordered, after some new order 
which the greatest pocts, Australian cr American, of our day must discover. 

When we do that we shall know why society is falling apart and how re- 
building itself—a simultaneous process. I don’t say everybody will know it at 
once, I say merely that it will be knowable. That’s all the artist need worry about, 
for his discoveries will proclaim it. Perhaps then we’ll be admitted to the aca- 


demic—if we care. 
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We must acknowledge to ourselves that the origin of the new ?s society, that 
each society not only originates but fertilizes its whole life, of a piece. In the 
arts we must not forget however that it is the forms of our art that must be new 
created; that is our part as poets, that is where our energies are most to be 
spent, that is where our greatest rewards shall lie. We are to be artists, not 
politicians. Nor should politics forget itself and attempt to dictate to the artist 
the terms he shall use, for a politician is no artist and by attempting to force the 
terms in which an artist shall speak he defeats his own ends. 

To sum up, this inexpert and rambling attempt at an exposition of my under- 
standing of a poem’s worth: Whatever inventions (discoveries) an artist can 
make lie in the forms of his art. For the poet this means new modes of poetic 
form. This is his province where alone he may hope for mastery—as in the past. 
But not only his fertility but those forms themselves—arise from the society 
about him of which he is (if he is to be fed) a part—the fecundating men and 
women about him who have given him birth. Let me insist, the poet’s very life 
but also his forms originate in the political, social and economic maelstrom on 
which he rides. At his best he transmutes them to new values fed from the 
society of which he is a part if he will continue fertile. 

Therefore you must reverse the sense of the sterile slogan: ‘To have 
great poets we must have great audiences too,’ long since discovered to be mis- 
leading here. Great poets (past and to be) are the products of great societies, 
whose political forms are their meat as they are the meat of all minds. 

A man may live for a time on a gathered hoard of skills, granted, but if 
he live his meat will run out unless replenished about him. He will continue to 
produce only if his attachments to society continue adequate. If a man in his 
fatuous dreams cuts himself off from that supplying female, he dries up his 
sources—as Pound did in the end heading straight for literary sterility. 

The effect is not immediately disastrous. The scholarly thing (adopted fre- 
quently out of disgust for the raw odors and other aspects of the manure heap—we 
live out of manure heaps) is to do as Pound did, strike back toward the trium- 
phant forms of the past, father to father. No mother necessary. 

But we should be careful not to condemn such men though we should not 
be deceived by them either. They have divorced themselves from the primary 
source of their fertility and so remain without new sources, playing with the 
past, going further and further afield, and without understanding what is hap- 
pening to them. It can only lead to the schizophrenic attitudes of a final ex- 
haustion. But, if we have the sense, as in Pound’s case, to appreciate what work 
such men have done, how they have enriched the language and the art of poetry 
by their researches, we shall be that much the more furthered in the direction of 
our own more basic inquiries. 

The greatest creations, like those of the past in every case, arise from the close 
tie between the poet and the upsurging (or down surging) forms of his immediate 
world. But in that work we shall go further if we have the aid of such a man as 
the younger Pound, to bring us news of those great societies of the past which 
he has tapped for our enlightenment. We must reclaim him, take and use his 
gifts in the major work, work essential to the furthering of our greater task from 
which he is disbarred. 

This sounds too much like Dan’l Webster for my complete mental comfort 
but, generally speaking, that is where I stand. 


Photograph of W. C. Williams, age 55, by Charles Sheeler, summer, 1938. 
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Renato Poggioli 
LETTER TO ITALY 


Dear Friends: 

I do not intend to talk about the terrible years of your sacrifice and your 
struggle. I know that you, Eugenio Montale, took part in the underground activ- 
ity of the Florence Committee of National Liberation; that you, Elio Vittorini, 
were one of the editors of the Communist daily L’Unita when Milan was under 
the double yoke of the Nazis and the Fascists; that you, Alberto Moravia, had to 
hide your name and your person during the months of martyrdom undergone by 
the Jews of Rome; that you, Tommaso Londolfi, spent some time in a prison cell; 
that you, Luigi Berti, went on suffering and working under the shelling of that 
part of our city which was for weeks combat zone and no man’s land. During your 
Odyssey I had no other merit than that of wearing safely, in the camps and 
cities of the United States, one of the most glorious uniforms of the soldiers of 
the United Nations. But, I repeat, I do not intend to speak to you of this. I want 
merely to renew, after seven years of separation and exile, our old talks: to 
converse with you about art, culture and poetry; above all, your literary 
work. One of you, the last I will address in this letter, sent me the newest books 
of all of you: and I want to thank him and you for this gift. 

Dear Eugenio Montale, I have read your Finisterre (Barbera, Florence, 1945) 
and I have tried to place it rightly in the landscape of your poetry. In Ossi di 
Seppia you had given a lucid and even jejune, yet highly poetical statement of 
the dissonance of the human note in the chaotic music of the universe; in Occasioni 
you had attempted to reach a kind of unstable but singing harmony between your 
sense of life and your intellectual consciousness of this out-of-joint world. In 
your last book, which together with Giuseppe Ungaretti’s Inni and a group of 
poems which might be selected from Umberto Saba’s Canzoniere is certainly one 
of the highest peaks reached by Italian poetry during the last quarter of this 
century, the tragedy you have expressed is purely human and temporal: i.e. 
history. If I am not mistaken, Finisterre signifies the borderland between civili- 
zation and barbarism, between freedom and slavery, between a death which is 
life and a life which is death. The real subject and background of your book 
seems to be what I may call the Italian apocalypse of ’43 and 744. During that 
drama you were not only a spectator but also an actor: and it is useless to point 
out that you played the right rdle. But there is no ego in your poems. You 
have evoked the psychological and historical crisis you lived through in mythical 
visions, in telluric and meteoric phenomena, almost in theogonic terms. And yet 
the victims of so many eruptions and earthquakes, floods and tornadoes are only 
humble and domestic objects, very simple human beings and things. Instead of a 
hero, you have selected as ideal protagonist of your book a heroine, who disap- 
pears in the underground darkness, a Eurydice who could’ not be saved, even for 
a while, by the Orpheus that is in you. Almost all poems in this book, my dear 
Montale, and especially La Bufera, Una Lettera non Scritta, La Frangia dei 
Capelli, Personae Separatae and Iride are worthy of any poet, any anthology. 

Dear Elio Vittorini, I have received your last novel, Uomini e No (Bompiani, 
Milano, 1945) and I think that it is at least as good as Conversazione in Sicilia, 


Press photograph in Williams’ office, 9 Ridge Road, Rutherford, New Jersey, taken for 
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which, I hear, has been recently published in French and German in Paris and 
Switzerland. I recognize in it your constant love for American literature: there 
is no doubt that the character of the old woman Selva has something to do with 
Hemingway’s Pilar, and that the intermittent lyrical divagations which break 
your story have been suggested to you by Dos Passos’ “photographic eye.” In 
spite of the fact that the novel is devoted to the fight of the Milanese under- 
ground against the Germans, in spite of your political allegiance, your novel is not 
a partisan or ideological work. Slow and fragmentary at first, too nostalgic, too 
lyrical perhaps, the story reaches a series of tragic climaxes in its second half. 
The raids of the partisans; the round-up and the retaliatory massacre of the 
hostages; the murder of the peddler Giulaj, given by the German commandant 
to two bloodhounds which tear him to pieces; the schooling of a workingman who 
wants to become a partisan in the art of killing and being killed: such episodes 
are worthy of great literature. But the most moving pages of your book are per- 
haps those describing the vain attempt by a waiter in the hotel where the two 
bloodhounds are kept to redeem, convert, humanize them. Yes: in life there 
are not only “men” and “not-men,” but also ‘“‘dogs” and “not-dogs.” 


Dear Alberto Moravia, I have seen your last book, the novelette Agostino 
(Bompiani, Milano, 1945). In your first book, the novel Gli Indifferenti, which 
perhaps still remains your most typical work, you were already not so much the 
satirist, as the sceptical and critical observer, sometimes the saturnine and sarcastic 
chroniqueur of the Italian bourgeoisie. Your detachment is accomplished by a 
sort of morbid lucidity: your realism is so detailed and insistent as to give an 
impression of hallucination and fixity. Your last story describes the revelation 
of sex not to the soul, but merely to the psyche of a boy. Everything happens 
casually and fatally at the same time: Agostino is initiated into the mystery of 
physical love by his unconscious reaction to a love affair of his mother’s, a young 
widow, and by his morbid fellowship with a gang of young outcasts, who teach 
him the facts of life more by words than by deeds. His attempt to “become a 
man” fails miserably and ludicrously merely because the access to a house of 
prostitution is denied to him. Your story has nothing to do either with Freudian 
psychoanalysis or with sociological naturalism: its real subject, as always, is the 
idiocy of life and the idiosyncrasies of man. You show again your mastery in the 
art of writing fiction: Agostino’s inability to grasp by direct experience the facts 
of life materializes in a chain of events, which, though insignificant, are yet, 
psychologically and aesthetically, hard facts. 


Dear Tommaso Landolfi, I have read your last book, Le Due Zittelle (Bom- 
piani, Milano, 1946), which, together with La Pietra Lunare (I still think this 
your best work) seems to indicate that the short novel is your ideal medium, rather 
than those short stories through which you so brilliantly revealed your unusual 
gifts. Here again the realistic and provincial background gives place to a fantas- 
tic tale and to a half-tragic, half-grotesque anticlimax. The passionate love of 
the two old maids for their strange pet; the escapades of the monkey and its 
sacrilegious acts in the chapel of an adjoining nunnery; the juridical, ethical 
and theological controversy between the two clergymen about the innocence or 
culpability of the monkey; finally, the nightmarish scene of the execution of the 
culprit: such are the highlights of your story. Which, as usual, is a complex 
blend of poetic fancy and literary parody, since the bookish reminiscences you al- 
ways indulge in and are fond of, are certainly more the object than the subject 
of your art. If the rdéle of the monkey seems at first similar to that played by 
the parrot in Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple, it is evident that while the pet of Féli- 
cité ends by becoming a god, the pet of the two sisters of yours ends by becoming 
a devil. Likewise, the scene of the trial of the monkey dissolves in comical over- 
tones, manifest reminiscences of many famous trials in Russian fiction: maybe, even 
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of the “trial” of Kafka. I know that many critics have already seen in your work 
the ghosts of Hoffman and Poe, while your fiction makes me think more of the 
early Gogol, perhaps of an Anglo-Russian writer you do not know, Vladimir 
Nabokov. 

From you, my dear Luigi Berti, I have received much, but nothing of your 
own. From others I know that you have never interrupted your lively and intel- 
ligent activity as an interpreter to Italy of the modern and contemporary litera- 
ture of America and England. You have written on, or translated from, T. S. Eliot 
and James Joyce, Hermann Melville and Emily Dickinson, Edmund Wilson and 
Henry Miller. You have been so busy trying to build something, with a little of 
my help, that in your letters to me you have always spoken of things greater than 
ourselves. It was you who wanted me to edit from here that literary collection, 
Biblioteca Contemporanea, which has already published its first book. We could 
not have started better than with the best thing ever written by the recent 
Italian émigrés, Angelica by the late Leo Ferrero (Parenti, Firenze, 1946), which 
only now is available to the readers of free and Republican Italy, after its Parisian 
triumphs as a play and a book, many and many years ago. In that poetic and 
ironic drama, where even political satire translates itself into fable and myth, two 
symbolic figures originally created by the arielic imagination of Ariosto, Orlando 
and Angelica, together with the traditional and popular “‘masks” of the Commedia 
dell Arte, re-enact in a fairytale atmosphere not only the errors and the sins, but 
also the sacrifice and the sufferings of the Italian people under Fascist oppression 
and totalitarian tyranny. 


It is you, Luigi Berti, who dared to found in such hard times a review 
like Inventario, which I have the honor to represent in this country and to coedit 
with you. It is you who assured to this and our other undertakings the enthusiastic 
support of our old publishers and printers, the Parenti brothers of Florence, al- 
ways ready to espouse a noble and difficult cause. It is you who rallied around 
Inventario the best Italian pens, not only the four friends this letter is addressed 
to, together with you, but also Giuseppe Ungaretti, Aldo Palazzeschi, Ignazio 
Silone, Umberto Saba, Emilio Cecchi and many others. It is you who invited 
to add their names to the contributors’ list of Inventario writers like T. S. Eliot, 
Paul Eluard and Jean Paulhan. To such a gathering it was for me easy to 
invite many American and non-American friends now living in the United States, 
Harry Levin and Theodore Spencer, St.-J. Perse and Herbert Steiner, Henri 
Peyre and G. A. Borgese, Alfred Young Fisher and Vladimir Nabokov, Pedro 
Salinas and Jorge Guillén. In this way we have been able to found a review 
which is at the same time Italian and European, European and American, inter- 
national and intercontinental in outlook. 


Finally, my friends, it is I who have done the modest and yet rewarding 
job of putting Inventario and the Italian letters of today in contact with many 
good and young American authors and with the best American literary journals, 
first of all with this Briarcliff Quarterly, with which (and with its editor, Mr. 
Norman Macleod) we have plenty in common. In the near future I will perhaps 
help to prepare an Italian issue, where you and other Italian writers will be for 
a while the guests of American literature and Mr. Macleod. This will be my way 
of thanking you and him. 


NOTE:—The next number of the Briarcliff Quarterly, which will be slightly 
delayed because of production difficulties, will be an issue devoted to the re- 
introduction of Italian literature to the family of nations. 
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Joel Carmichael 


MEETING IN ALGIERS 


In due time the war moved me from Washington to Algiers, and one day 
last spring in the usual way I arrived there by plane. Aside from an orthodox al- 
lowance of military papers and so on, I was armed only with a letter of intro- 
duction from an Italian friend in New York, who had urged me to convey his 
greetings to a fellow-expatriate, a writer by the name of Terracini. 


As soon as Terracini had made up his mind about me, he informed me, with 
the air of a man holding out a plum, that André Gide was in Algiers, and asked 
me whether I played chess. I said yes with the proper interest, and he told me 
that Gide, not being in particularly good odor at the time, was hard put to it 
for chess-partners. He had been publishing portions of his diary since the 
Allied landings in North Africa, and a great many politically minded Frenchmen 
took the view, perhaps unreasonably, that in France’s darkest hours a writer had 
something better to do with his time than make delicate remarks about Racine 
and Corneille. 

My chess-game is mediocre at best, but Terracini told me with a certain 
weightiness to leave it all to him, he would ‘arrange’ for me to play chess with 
Gide. 

One day he asked me to lunch to meet a friend of his, Jean Amrouche, 
editor of L’Arche, a monthly revue sponsored by Gide. Of course I went. Am- 
rouche was a very good-looking, intelligent man with perhaps just a shade too 
much dignity. 

At lunch Terracini had me trot out a number of rather venomous remarks I 
had made to him about Arthur Koestler, a continental writer who had been en- 
joying a considerable vogue on the periphery of the disheartened left-wing intel- 
ligentsia, not only in London, where he was then living, but apparently in North 
Africa as well. Amrouche pricked up his ears at this hostile attitude, which he 
seemed to find unfashionable, and when I added that Koestler had only recently 
—in an interview in Time—said some extremely nasty things about Gide, he— 
readied up, no doubt, by Terracini—suggested that I write an article about him 
for Gide’s revue. 

Of course, I didn’t really mean any of the things I’d said about Koestler, 
except fundamentally. The topmost or social layer of virulence had its source 
in an excess of bile I was generating at the time. Koestler has also had a vogue 
in America, and through a certain slackness of temper I had fallen into a habit of 
systematically, though no longer so heatedly, giving expression to an allergy long 
since made threadbare by repetition. 

When Amrouche suggested I put all this random distaste into an article for 
a French revue, the absurdity of it struck me so forcibly I said yes at once. I 
even said it might be advisable to make the article more “serious” by including 
Ignazio Silone in it for purposes of comparison. I hastened to assure Terracini, 
who as an Italian exile had a proprietary interest in all Italian phenomena, at 
any rate of a literary nature, that all this would be done on an exclusively poli- 
tical plane and that I would make the difference of stature between the two men 
crystal clear, mentioning only those qualities of Silone which a non-Italian of 
good-will might appreciate and being careful to omit any offense to good taste. 

For some weeks I labored intermittently at this task of coinpressing my 
stale feelings about Koestler into a French that would not be interpreted as the 
final onslaught on the Third Republic. I shuddered at the result; still at bottom 
I was rather naively pleased with my handiwork. 
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Terracini’s wife winced visibly at my version of a distinguished French prose, 
but was kind enough to repair the major atrocities, though even then she seemed 
somewhat doubtful about whether it could be shown, after all, to Gide himself. 
Since I shared the same doubt I was greatly relieved at the suggestion that Gide 
(having just bludgeoned Hamlet into the definitive French translation) might be 
shown an English text of the article, and then, if he liked it as such, perhaps 
one might dare. ... 

Here a personal element intruded. I had not really taken the remarks about 
Gide’s wanting a chess-player seriously, but Amrouche was apparently just as 
much in earnest about it as Terracini, and after reading the article said it might 
be a fine idea to go to see Gide exclusively in my capacity as a chess-player, and 
then later, painlessly as it were, casually leave the article behind as I went out. 

Sensible enough tactically, of course, but the elaborate solemnity surround- 
ing all these details put me in rather an artificial position, because I really had 
no great desire to see Gide. 

I suppose this sounds frightfully pompous, even brash—I once reduced a 
sensitive friend of mine to an unhabitual speechlessness with it—but the fact of 
the matter is I had never thought Gide very bright. He struck me as a man 
in whom emotional sensitivity had almost entirely, replaced intelligence, or more 
exactly, perhaps, the need for intelligence. 

Also, I had never suffered from one of the diseases of the century, that 
widespread yearning to pierce the great man’s mask, to discover what he’s “real- 
ly” like: it seems to me morbid and rather pathetic, a symptom of the dreadful 
namelessness of the epoch. Of course it’s always wonderful meeting someone 
congenial; if he’s famous so much the better, but in that case the fame would be no 
more than an attendant superfluity, perhaps even an inconvenience. 

The trouble was I had no strong opinions about it one way or the other. 
Gide might be admirable as a character, even lovable, if he was your type, still 
I couldn’t help feeling that his problems were of too specialized or eccentric a 
character to have any attraction for me. There are, after all, just so many great 
men you want to meet. 

But this was a purely personal attitude on my part and of course I couldn’t 
say all this to Amrouche without seeming too particularly ill-bred and ignoramus, 
an impression which, naturally, I have always tried to avoid giving. 

Terracini, of course, long since persuaded of my tender heart, would have 
taken any expression of reluctance as a brusquerie ineffectually intended to cloak 
the profound emotion underlying my professional cynicism. 

Then again there were all sorts of trivial matters I found troubling me. In 
the first place, how was I to address him? ‘The thing that came to mind of course 
was “Maitre”; but a certain, perhaps suburban priggishness made it difficult for 
me to see myself actually saying this in quite the right tone. Blushes and stam- 
mers couldn’t possibly have helped it any. (“Monsieur Gide,” on the other hand, 
was much too mercantile. Any other possibilities were of course out of the ques- 
tion.) ; 

But my principal apprehension, naturally, was the prospect of speaking 
French with him. While I had no objection to bardying insults with the con- 
cierge, still the Dean of French Letters was a different pair of boots. (I had 
also heard him called Le Dernier des Phraseurs, though in much the tone, to be 
sure, as you might refer to the Last of the Mohicans.) In spite of my indifference 
with respect to actually meeting him, if I were going to see him at all, a natural 
vanity made me want to leave some sort of impression on him, and here he 
would be likely to remember me only as the man who fuddled his subjunctives. 

There was no help for it now, but I felt it would be a very taciturn game 


of chess indeed. 
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At last the finished version of the article was ready, and as this coincided 
with a renewed accession of Gide’s desire for chess-players, it was thought ad- 
visable to take advantage of the occasion. Jean Amrouche arranged an appoint- 
ment, and we walked over to see Gide, who was living as a more or less permanent 
guest of a well-known French political family. 

We came into a large, airy room, with scarcely any furniture except a few 
chairs, a small escritoire, and a book-stand. Gide stood by the window listening 
to some animated young man in civilian clothes, who was, apparently, about to set 
out for Morocco on behalf of something official. 

There had been a photograph of Gide in the same issue of Time that ran 
Koestler’s sneers against him, and I was interested to see that whereas in the 
magazine he had reminded one of a pole-axed and rather dyspeptic old maid, 
now he looked perfectly normal. He was dressed in very loose trousers, a rough 
jacket, open collar, and slippers. I thought his face somehow looked naked. He 
spoke with scarcely any expression, but as though he were interested, indeed al- 
most anxious, to hear what was said to him. 

The young man left for Morocco, and I was introduced. We sat down almost 
at once to the chess-board. I had decided to stop worrying about my game and 
let it take care of itself. My principal interest, of course, was in Gide’s diction. 
He spoke exactly as he might have been expected to, in a lovely voice and with 
a precise and elegant accent. However, hanging on his diction during the game 
proved a barren study: he said nothing beyond: “Tiens, tiens, tiens .. .” or “ga 
devient compliqué, compliqué, compliqué ... ,” repeated a great many times in 
the verbal doodling so common to people absorbed in something. His voice 
would begin on a high note and fall away rapidly, before beginning on something 
else. He pronounced “laisser,’ I was gratified to hear, with much more of the “ay” 
sound than is generally heard, and his “méme” was delightful, just like the 
Comédie Frangaise. Once or twice he said, “Oui, c’est indiqué,’ in the sense of 
something being ‘indicated’ as a course of action, etc.; 1 wondered which language 
had used it first. 

Though I hadn’t played for years, and then only on a few stodgy occasions, 
this game, oddly enough, was absorbing. I made no obvious boners for some 
time; Gide played with firmness and a certain cautious verve. Finally I was 
manoeuvred into the best sort of checkmate, one both obvious and unavoidable. 

I murmured something appreciative about the game, but Gide was leaning 
back and suddenly looked very tired. “Yes, I find it fatiguing, to play more 
than one game,” he said to Jean, “but it’s very entertaining, playing with this 
young man.” I felt pleased, and Jean looked rather relieved: I daresay his 
position as attendant-in-chief had its drawbacks. 

They began speaking idly. Saint-Exupéry’s name was mentioned. I knew 
Gide was devoted to him, and asked: ‘Is it true his wife’s died?” 

“Died—died? What do you mean?” They both looked startled. 

“Well, I'd met her for a moment before leaving the States, and she made a 
point of sending him her love, in fact quite a point. Then just the other day some- 
one introduced me to Saint-Exupéry on the street. I said something I thought 
amiable about her having sent regards and so on, and he absolutely cut me dead. 
Then I heard she’d died. He must have thought it rather a bad joke.” 


“No, I’ve heard nothing,” Gide said impatiently. ‘The poor boy, he’s had 
such a lot of trouble with her. She is really too odd, absolutely insupportable. 
The whole thing has upset me very much.” 

“You know,” he continued, “he has finally consented to go on a bombing 
mission into France. He refused for months, but he says he can’t bear hanging. 
about any longer. Do you think it’s very foolish?” 

Jean shrugged his shoulder in the gesture of a man accepting the universe. 
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“But nothing will hold him back now,” Gide said, rather hopelessly. (He 
must have been badly hurt a couple of months ago, when Saint-Exupéry was 
reported missing.) 

It occurred to me that if I were going to leave the article behind, it was high 
time to provide it with a sort of social introduction. It would be fatal to mention 
having read any of Gide’s work, not only because I scarcely had, but because 
this was clearly not the thing to tell a man in his seventies who has spent the bet- 
ter part of his life writing. (James Thurber has also made this point about il- 
lustrious writers.) Besides, I had nothing to say. On the other hand, some 
degree of acquaintanceship, however oblique, might reasonably seem called for, 
so I said something about how disappointed I’d been in Algiers after reading his 
account of it. (Actually, I never had read this, but in view of his obvious lassi- 
tude I thought it perfectly safe.) 

Surprisingly enough he grew very excited. He remained almost immobile, 
but spoke with great rapidity and a certain passionate vehemence. “It is frightful. 
Simply horrifying. Such degeneration, and such a proud, a noble race. I can- 
not describe to you how lovely it was here, years ago—not only the city, and 
countryside around about—indeed, that hasn’t changed very much at all—but 
everything, the people, the atmosphere, everything. And now, what filth, what 
degradation! Revolting.” 

He conveyed a feeling of absolutely unspeakable disgust. I had a curious 
impression of his having abandoned the entire Arab people; the infantile quality 
of this abstract rejection, together with the intensity of his emotion, rather 
shocked me; I felt a desire to make the whole thing more mundane. 

“Industrialism does not become this ancient people,” I said lamely. 

“The Empire becomes them still less,’ Gide retorted. ‘“They’re in a deplor- 
able state. Terrible, simply terrible.” 

Then, abruptly turning away from an evidently painful subject, he said: 
“But tell me about De Gaulle, Jean. Is he going down? Up?” 

Jean had recently become submerged in the*bickerings and hysterical frustra- 
tions into which French national politics, dwarfed in provincial Algiers, had 
‘degenerated. He now took the bit between his teeth. De Gaulle . . . the 
Americans . , .—this last with an emphatic, though unconvincing nod of polite- 
ness in my direction. I said something tactful to indicate my lack of responsibility 
for government policy. Jean (in common, no doubt, with most liberally minded 
Frenchmen in North Africa) found the official tolerance extended to Vichyites 
simply incomprehensible: couldn’t they see De Gaulle represented the national will 
of Brance, etc., ets... 

Then he plunged into vehement detail about some aspect of local couloir 
politics. He mentioned the need for reforms, for a new outlook. France could 
no longer tolerate . . . irresponsible trifling with basic matters: there was, after 
all, the social question. 

Gide listened to him attentively during all this, but with a look of concentrated 
despondency. But when Jean mentioned the “social question” he interrupted 
him with a deep sigh, almost a groan of despair, lifted his shoulders and said 
with an indescribable hopelessness: “Ah oui, la question sociale, qu’est-ce qu’on 
peut faire, elle est Ia.” 

When I thought of how often in past years this man, tormented his life 
long by personal demons, by a malaise of his own conscience, had been brow- 
beaten by the rancor of the epoch into a stand on political questions he was 
never familiar with or at bottom interested in, either intellectually or morally, 
this outcry sounded terribly pathetic. I took it to mean: “What an outrage 
for the individual tragedy to be supplanted by the monstrosity of these purely 
administrative mechanisms!” 
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There certainly seemed nothing to add to this. There was a brief silence. 
Gide’s remark about the social question had, at any rate, finally provided a 
background for the article I had deferentially laid to one side when I came in. 

“This young man,” Jean began, “has written something about the Hungarian 
writer Koestler, which I have taken the liberty of bringing along to show you. 
This is the English text. I must tell you it’s rather critical.” 

“Koestler? Koestler?) murmured Gide. ‘“Isn’t he the man who wrote 
Darkness at Noon? Let me see, my publisher Schiffrin has just written me some- 
thing about him today. Let me see...” He began fishing through his pockets. 

Jean and I exchanged glances at our skillful timing. 

“Ah yes,’ Gide continued, unfolding a long typewritten letter, “yes, indeed. 
It appears that this Koestler is a most remarkable man.” 

There goes my French composition, I thought to myself. “He—ah—writes 
very—ah—well,” I said faintly. Since the article had flung about a number 
of remarks like “political cretinism,’ “irresponsible naiveté,’ “‘tendentious im- 
becility,’ and so on, I felt this was really the least I could say, especially since 
I did think one of Koestler’s redeeming features was an extremely agreeable style. 
My first reaction actually was simply one of apprehension at the possibility of be- 
ing inveigled into an unpleasant disagreement with the old man, but fortunately 
he knew nothing more about Koestler and certainly had no more interest than 
I in any discussion of him. But my hopes for the quaintness of publication in a 
French revue went glimmering. On reflection, of course, it would have been 
incredible for Gide ever to have liked the article: the style would have struck 
him as harsh, metallic, and labored, and a purely political, quasi-syllogistic 
treatment of two literary figures like Koestler and Silone would have repelled him. 
To round it off, there was never any particular reason for publishing the article 
at all; it had simply been a bizarre idea of Terracini’s. I had had a premonition 
of all this at Jean’s studious omission of any comment on it; it seemed reasonable 
to think his taste might resemble Gide’s, and all in all at this point I ceased 
taking the idea of publication seriously. 

“Mr. Carmichael has atten¥pted to point out some flaws in his logic,” Jean 
interposed tactfully, but with a quizzical and, if I was not mistaken, an abruptly 
reproachful glance at me. 

“Yes, yes,” said Gide, vaguely moving off to one side and arranging some 
flowers. 

“Does he know what Koestler said about him?” I whispered to Jean, think- 
ing, perhaps meanly, that this might make an impression on Gide. 

“Tl ask him.” 

“Did you know,” Jean began, when Gide had drifted back within earshot, 
“that Koestler has referred to you in a recent newspaper interview?” 

“Quw’est-ce quil a dit?’ said Gide. “Des choses dures?” The last word 
was long drawn out and said with the vast and melancholy disinterest of a man 
who has survived most things said about him during his lifetime and, secure in his 
private agony, has become indifferent to irrelevant criticism. 

“They were very nasty indeed,’ I said as objectively as I could. For, after 
all, so they had been. 

“Ah well,” said Gide politely, “I shall take pleasure in reading your article.” 

There seemed nothing much more to say. It looked as though we should 
soon leave. I asked if I might use the phone, and was shown into a small study, 
evidently Gide’s; I looked at the overflowing bookshelves with interest. The 
literature was predominantly classical, and on his writing-desk I noticed, with the 
vulgar satisfaction you feel in observing one of your own weaknesses in others, 
that all the classical Latin texts he was apparently in the midst of working on 
had a French translation on the opposite side of the page. For some reason I felt 
surprised. 
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When I returned Jean was making some final remarks about the magazine, 
and it seemed time to go. We said good-bye to Gide, after some vague re- 
marks about another chess-game, and some still vaguer remarks about a future 
discussion of the article, and left. 

The next week the war snatched me away from Algiers, and I haven’t heard 
from Amrouche or Terracini since. I still don’t know whether the article has ever 
been published or not. 


Samuel Putnam 


MASTERPIECE FOR BABA 


If it is his beard that I think of in remembering Brancusi—his beard, his 
eyes, his worker’s overalls—the remembrance of Marc Chagall on the other hand 
brings back to me a picture of a charming little old Jewish lady, a typical “baba,” 
but old only in years, seated in a small room at a sewing-machine with a large 
canvas, one of the masterpieces of modern art, hanging on the wall above. 

We were at Boulogne-sur-Seine, not far from Paris, where Chagall and his 
family occupied a comfortable though not luxurious house in the midst of the 
Bois, among flower gardens and bird-filled trees. He had conducted my wife and 
me into the sewing-room to show us the picture. His mother looked up at us 
with the placidity of those who are enjoying a pleasant old age, and her son 
presented us to her, but as she merely nodded, I could not tell whether or not 
she spoke French with ease. She waited patiently while we admired the painting, 
but we could see that she was anxious to get back to her sewing. 

“This is Mother’s room,’ Chagall explained. “I painted this picture just 
for her.” He laughed as he said it; for he was very fond of what the French call 
a blague and we Americans know as kidding. I am not certain now as to which 
of the artist’s canvases it was, but if I am not mistaken it was the one entitled 
“Flowers,” with a large and a small flower still-life in the foreground and a Rus- 
sian village in diminished perspective in the background. If it was not this one, 
it was one equally as good. 

We were also introduced to Madame Chagall and to the painter’s daughter. 
The latter and her paintings were very much in evidence; there was more of 
her work on the walls than of her father’s. We were admiring her talent when 
our host, apparently not wishing her to be overpraised, intervened. 

“All children can paint,” he said, matter-of-factly, And perhaps they can. 

Years later, in the early forties, on the platform of an artists’ meeting in 
New York City, the young woman who sat beside me turned to me and said: 

“You don’t remember me, do you?” I didn’t, for she had grown up. “Do 
you remember the day you came out to see us at Boulogne-sur-Seine?” And 
not long after, my acquaintance with Chagall himself, by now an exile, was 
renewed. 

I mention these details first for the reason that they were the ones that 
struck me at the time: the quiet home life, honestly, unaffectedly true to his 
origins, which this battling modernist led, far from the tumult and the shouting 
of the “Quarter” and of art coteries in general. Far back in his native Russia, 
in Berlin alongside the Expressionists, and in Paris with the leaders of the con- 
temporary art world, had he not contributed his colorful share to the formation 
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of “Vesprit moderne”? At this moment he was even, like Picasso, being claimed 
by the Surrealists, who saw in his headless men, his human figures flying through 
the air and defying the laws of gravitation by reposing upon it, his tumbled Rus- 
sian villages, a connotation of Freud and the dream. He was not inclined to 
take this seriously. 

“What those gentlemen (ces Messieurs) do not know is what a peasant vil- 
lage—such as Liosno, where I was born—in old Czarist Russia looked like. They 
have never seen such a ghetto as that of Vitebsk, where a good part of my youth 
was spent. They have never heard the old Russian folk tales or folk songs. They 
have never seen a pair of Russian peasant lovers out for a stroll and playing 
acrobat. They have never seen a pogrom. What I paint is reality—real things—” 


“But what about those men with their heads flying off?” 

“There are plenty of headless men in this world. Haven’t you ever seen 
them? I see them every day. All you have to do is to go out into the street.” I 
darted him a quick glance; his conversation, I knew, could be as modernistic as 
his canvases; but I do nct think he was jesting this time. 

“The German Expressionists also claimed you, did they not?” 

“J was painting that way long before I heard of either Expressionism or 
Surrealism. Possibly the Expressionists learned something from me, who knows? 
My painting comes out of life as I have seen it and lived it—and life, you know, 
can be more surrealistic than the Surrealists.” 

There was rather a heated discussion going on in the press that year as to 
whether or not there is such a thing as a Jewish painting, a Jewish art. Chagall 
was for dismissing the question. He waved it aside, 

“If a painter is Jewish and paints life, how can there help being Jewish 
elements in his work? But if he is a good painter, there will be more than that. 
The Jewish element will be there, but his art will tend to approach the univer- 
sal.” 

I thought here of what Picasso had said in discussing the Spanish element 
in his own work. Here were these modernists, Picasso, Brancusi, Chagall, insisting 
that, contrary to popular impression, they were not fleeing life but were drawing 
closer to it. 

I thought, then, of some of those scenes from the ghetto and the pogroms 
of old Russia that Chagall has given us; I thought of his mother there in the lit- 
tle sewing-room; and I wondered if Marc Chagall was not more Jewish, even, 
that he perhaps realized. I could not help comparing him in my mind with the 
sculptor Marek Schwarz whom I had visited not long before. Schwarz did not 
even care to discuss art, much less Jewish art of which he has created some of 
the finest examples; what he wanted to talk about was the writings and the 
philosophy of Jacques Maritain, for he had recently been converted to Neo- 
Thomism. Chagall’s roots, I felt, were too deep for anything like that. 


As the afternoon wore on and one hour stretched into two or three, I began 
to realize how many-sided the man’s genius was. In addition to his peasant, 
village, and ghetto scenes, there were his flower pieces, his marvelous still-lifes; 
there were the pictures of young lovers, of the bridal pair, of Madame Chagall, 
of the artist and his Muse; there were those canvases in which he seemed to be 
doing little more than composing a symphony cf brilliant color. 


He was then engaged in making the illustrations for La Fontaine’s Fables, 
Indeed, this was the subject in which he appeared to be absorbed just now. He 
brought out the drawings on which he was working and showed them to us. He 
was eager to discuss the relation of the pictures to the text: how well had he 
caught the spirit?’ This was, clearly, no ordinary commercial task for him; his 
enthusiasm was plain to be seen. Here was one artist who really could illustrate 
La Fontaine, (He also did the illustrations for an edition of Gogol.) 
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Before we left, he presented me with an inscribed copy of one of his best 
etchings, showing the painter at his easel turning to gaze at his winged Muse 
poised behind him, while to my wife he gave a reproduction, also inscribed, of 
his painting “The Bridal Pair.” His inscriptions were something more than the 
usual formal ones. We felt that we had really made a friend, several friends, that 
afternoon. 

Outside, dusk was falling but we could still sce the flowers and hear the 
birds, while the wood was all around. It was an appropriate setting for Marc 
Chagall, who so delights in painting flowers and so many of whose canvases have 
the quality of bird-song. Was it, I wondered, possibly the realization of a back- 
ward-looking dream—the dream of a pcasant boyhood in Liosno? 


Anthony Harrigan 
COMPLAINT 


Dear Mr. Macleod: 

This morning I received my third rejection slip from your review. Now I 
would like you to give some thought to a question I am going to put to you. 
That is “How in hell are young American writers going to get published?” Now 
it has been common knowledge for forty years that this country has few good 
magazines. Of the few that exist, it is a well established fact that you begin to be 
sure of publication when you invite the editor to enough cocktail parties. I 
realize that most of the men are sincere in their wish to present good material, 
but publishing fragments from the works of Gide and Claudel is surely not giving 
writing much of a push—these men, great writers, have been in libraries longer 
than I have lived! 

My gripe, Mr. Macleod, is that you don’t give us a chance. I’m twenty and 
I’ve been fortunate enough to get two poems accepted, one in Chimera and one 
in the “PR.” But I think that I have something new to say and a somewhat 
new way to say it so, of course, I want an audience to say it to. I’m only one; 
there is a new generation with a different view-point, but unfortunately the gov- 
ernment doesn’t lend money to veterans to start poetry magazines. We have to 
depend upon the Briarcliff, the Kenyon, etc., to give us a break, and up to now 
I feel that we have received a rather raw deal. Your intention of keeping the 
Briarcliff international in range is very necessary, but is it also necessary for one 
to have been an Australian flyer or a French resistance fighter to get accepted? 


Sincerely, 
ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


NOTE: No award in the prize short contest will be made be- 
cause in the opinion of the judges no story of sufficient distinc- 
tion was submitted. 
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NEW POETS 


Kendrick Smithyman 
POEM 


You grave sad silence in the nearest midnight 
with a lip like an arrow and a wound where 
you must always burn, I write you 


with the confederate season of coming and 
parting, the accomplice month of birth 
and of our military need, I write you 


how your silence burned down from the dark 
flickering with the wide motion of wings 
and the bird cried suddenly in the night 


telling our crossing to hesperides 
which is a strict land and strait 
where the flesh is plucked from bones 
and is left only the cold function 
of skeleton and skull 

(I do not love 
this dismal beauty of necessity) 


and you and I unshriven of ourselves 

of all our being made our welter world 
our landfall in uncharted sea among 

the tides beating of our dreams our words 
straddled by shadows of the paper future 


with your arrow lips bending into pain 

I write you our necessity and chance 

that what today affords endures, commends 
and that it had too soon an end. 


Reynolds Mead 
LOVERS AT NIGHT 


When lovers at night 
in city parks 
bend the small grass 
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The spider on a web 
The fly on a blade 


watch 


(this touched 
and lovely 
inward sight) 


between earth 
and high sky. 


Arthur O'Keefe 
FALLEN ARE THE FORGOTTEN LOVES 


Among the ruin of fallen heads, 
My hands gather your face: 
Tender as young rain you 

Fill my eyes; remembered, now. 


Broken bottle wine lips startle 
Poised in a fog-gloved dark 
Stealing shriekless in autumn flame. 


Dissenting sounds coil from coins 
Melodies tired as bearded corner beggars, 
Lost from scented night scenes shared: 
Corroded in Time’s hunger. 


The drifting melodies tingle 

Like wind clinking voiceless 

Among icicles clustered white grapes: 
Ice-carved nature pierced. 


Intermittent are the night thoughts 
Forgotten like grandmother’s silver 
In the wrinkled light of dried love. 
Folded, the firm hand relaxes 


Disentangled in the violent green. 
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Von Gurnpert 
THERE iS SOMETHING REIYTHM 
(for Vivienne Koch) 


What starboard light, foghorn, rune limned, 
Made me spell Druid for your name? 
Learning your steel, correct, Osiris bent 

On urgency, exact, small feature wrapt. 
Inordinate of right, faun, dedicate 

And hornet-webbed you came, clear, caught 
Men pandering through barrel or book. 
Eurhythmic, glacier strongful tracked, 
Preceding on new green avant new grass. 
Light in advancing is your wisdom snow, 
Sea out of word, you measure, go. 


Jess H. Cloud 
DIARY NOTE 


Solo tonight. Sky unclear. I touch 
Buttons for visibility. Metallic voices 
Call and answer, chart a jagged curve 
In this sensuous evening of an idiot. 

So patient moments drop 
Into the blood’s cisterns, as I climb 
From half-white faces in small-town fury, 
From voices and eyelids into pristine seas 
Of an old horizon. Blank eyes flare 
In the dark. I must escape from earth, 
This tlat edge of now where fleet peace dies. 
I must reach the dead to warn them 
Of chemical violence. Only single tremors 
By newspaper lamps speak to the living. 
Phallic, impenetrable, exchanging costumes, 
They have the scent of indecision. 
But the dead will journey with me 
Through public squares, hang me higher 
Than the collective conscience, 
Tell me why rain bleaches my sight. 
From the belly of a whale I will listen 
To those who hide from themselves, 
And discover the secret city 
That feasts on bone. I will be alone, 
Alone among these dense and subtle photographs, 
Caught like a tree, 
Running inside the sea 
Of innocence. 


Zoe 


Selected for 
Briarcliff Quarterly Readers 


HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


THE Story oF THE U.S.O. 
By JULIA M. H. CARSON 


Here is a popular, human interest story of the accomplishments of the 
USO, in terms of actual happe nings in cities, towns and hamlets and in 
battle areas the world over. “If you had anyone in the war you cared for, 
you will want to read this book. And if you ever gave a cent to the USO, 
or washed a cup, or checked a coat in its service, you will glow with pride 
to have been part of this enterprise.” —Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow. $2.50 


SOCIAL INSIGHT 
THROUGH SHORT STORIES 


By JOSEPHINE STRODE, Author of “Introduction to Social Case 
Work” 


Here is a notable collection of ‘twenty-six short stories by such distinguished 
authors as Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, Somerset Maugham, Katherine 
Mansfield, William Saroyan, and others, carefully selected for their human 
insight in typical social situations. Students, teachers and practitioners will 
gain fresh inspiration and increased understanding of human values and 
relationships from these stories. $3.00 


AN ARMERICAN DILEMMA 


Tue Necro ProsL—eM AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By GUNNAR MYRDAL, Professor of Social Economy, University of 
Stockholm 


The most up-to-date, thorough and penetrating analysis of the problem of 
the American Negro which has yet appeared. It has been acclaimed by 
scores of reviewers as the book essential to an understanding and a con- 
structive program regarding the Negro’s relations to the American Society. 

. this book is the best single factual report on the American Negro 
and on the white man’s problem, It is monumental.’”—Jonathan Daniels, 


Book-of-the-Month Club News. Complete in one volume, $5.00 


READING FOR SELF-EDUCATION 


By WARREN E. SCHUTT, Former Instructor and Lecturer in English, 
Columbia University 


This book was written for those who do not fecl they get what they should 
from their reading. It is designed to help everyone increase his grasp, 
appreciation and speed of getting to the heart of what an author is saying 
and feeling. By reproducing and discussing analytically selections from 
prominent authors, it supplies a comprehensive syllabus for self-study. $3.00 
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THE BEST IN POETR Y 


Parker Tyler's 
GRANITE BUTTERFLY 
at three-fifty 


Leonard Wolf's 
HAMADRYAD HUNTED 
at two-fifty 


Kenneth Patchen's 
PANELS FOR THE WALLS OF HEAVEN 
at four-fifty 


Philip Lamantia's 
ER'@T EC POEM S 


at two dollars 
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NOMINEES 


Recent comment on the Quarterly includes the following: ‘Congratulations 
on the development of the BQ, which fills me with admiration. I hope that our 
pages will reflect some time that world consciousness which you achieve so mag- 
nificently’—WiLttam MAcLeLLan, Scottish publisher (Glasgow); “May I say 
that I think the Briarcliff is the most interesting magazine we get from America” 
-—C. Wrey Garprner, author and editor of Poetry Quarterly (The Grey Walls 
Press Ltd., London), 

VivieENNE Kocu, as Guest Editor, assembled the material for this issue. 
An LLD degree in recognition of ‘distinguished services to American literature” 
has just been conferred on Witu1Am Cartos WILLIAMS by the University of 
Buffalo. CHARLES SHEELER is an excellent artist and photographer who lives in 
Irvington, New York. Magic and Myth of the Movies, a new book on the films 
by Parker TyLer, who is an editor of View (New York), will be issued early 
in 1947 by Henry Holt and Co. Horace Grecory is an important critic and 
poet who lectures at Sarah Lawrence College. Hirarre Hier was one of the 
best known expatriate American poets in Paris following the First World War. 
He is now living in this country. JAMES LAUGHLIN is head of the New Directions 
press. The poetry of Marianne Moore has been highly praised by T. S. Eliot 
and other poets and critics. Wife of Louis Zukofsky, Cerra THAEw is an Amer- 
ican composer. Because of lack of space, the piano accompaniment for The Pink 
Church has been omitted. Stuart Davis has appeared in previous issues of the 
Quarterly. KENNETH REXROTH, who appeared originally as an Objectivist poet, 
is the author of The Phoenix and the Tortoise. T. C. W1Lson lives in New York. 
Louis Zuxosxy’s latest book of poetry is Anew (The Press of James A. Decker). 
WALLACE STEVENS is the distinguished American poet who lives in Hartford. 
Another well known poet is BABETTE 


DeutscuH, who has translated some cf 
the best post-revolutionary poetry of 


the Soviet Union. Ezra Pound consid- 
ered Ropert McAumon to be one of p FA R N 
the best writers the United States had 


produced. McAlmon was the editor and 
publisher of Contact Editions (Paris) 


and a friend of Pound, Williams, James 

Toyce. H.D.. etc. He now lives in El G pas S 
Paso. RENATO Pocc’o.r is an editor of an d 
Inventario (Florence, Italy). Jor. 

CARMICHAEL took an Honors degree at 

Oxford and is living at present in Paris. F L O W e R S 
Now lecturing at the University of 

Brazil, SamurEL Putnam has just com- FOR 


pleted the manuscript of a book entitled 

Paris Interlude: Memoirs of a Lost and ALL OCCASIONS 
Found Generation to be published by 

the Viking Press. 

ANTHONY HarrtGAN, REYNOLDS 4 
Meap, ARTHUR O’KEEFE, VON GUM- Tel. BRIAR 2094-J—Office 
PERT, and Jess H. Coup are young BRIAR 1627—Home 
American poets. KeNnprick SMITHY- 
MAN is a New Zealander. 

Norman Mac.eop’s poem, Bill Wil- 
liams’ Children, originally intended for 
inclusion in this issue, appears in the 


Fall number of Viva. 


SHIPMENTS MADE TO ANY POINT 


 ———————— 


The Books of 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


PATERSON 


The first part of a long lyrical and philosophical poem dealing 
with modern man's relation to his environment. $2.50 


" ... the best thing William Carlos Williams has ever written. 
. .. There has never been a poem more American... . If the 
next three books are as good as this one . . . the whole poem 
will be far and away the best long poem any American has writ- 


ten.""—Randall Jarrell in PARTISAN REVIEW. 


“This new work of Williams has weight and truthfulness and pure 
communication. . .. I+ is a testament as men write testaments 
only when they have learned both how to live and how to write. 
There are pieces of this poem which sing to any man's ear or 


God pity him.""—Archibald MacLeish. 


OTHER PROSE AND POETRY 


COLLECTED POEMS 1906-1938 $3.00 
THE BROKEN SPAN (poems) 50c 
LIFE ALONG THE PASSAIC RIVER (stories) $1.75 
WHITE MULE (a novel) $2.50 
IN THE MONEY (a novel) $2.50 
FIRST ACT ("White Mule" & "In The Money" 

bound together) $3.50 
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